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For the Woman's Journal. 
RECOMPENSE. 


BY ELLEN E. CHASE. 
God gives to two, from out his largess choosing, 
His gracious gifts; to one, life's grievous losing, 
Its blighting and its pain; 
To one, with tireless hands to do his pleasure, 
With self-denying toil to fill the measure 
Of life, for his great gain, 


To these, at last, shall come the Father's calling, 
And they shall go from toil and pain’s enthralling 
To stand before his face; 
One who hath wrought His will, His love divining; 
One who hath gat by Sorrow, unrepining, 
In narrow, darkened space. 


And one shall bring from all earth's toilsome faring, 
The trophies of his glory; humbly bearing 
The work her hands have wrought; 
And one shall lift her face with silent pleading, 
And empty hands that bring for his good heeding 
And his great glory,—naught. 


Yet, unto each, the palm-branch shall be given; 

Who, in bis name, all-faithfully hath striven— 
Self-seeking laying down— 

And who hath suffered meekly pain and losses, 

Alike have borne for him their heavy crosses, 
Alike shall wear the crown. 


Albany, N. Y. 





TWO O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING COURAGE. 

Napoleon Bonaparte said at St. Helena, 
in talking over hiscampaigns, that the mass 
of men were neither courageous nor coward- 
ly; that a few were natural poltroons, not 
to be shamed out of it, that the greater num- 
ber needed to be organized aad led and then 
were brave; and that very few had what he 
called ‘‘two-o’clock in the morning cour- 
age,” which was ready at the most unexpect- 
ed call, and soughtdanger for its own sake. 
What he said of military courage is true of the 
kind of courage which the reformer needs. 1 
saw it urged the other day as a criticism on 
& prominent reformer, a woman, that she 
had sought reform as an excitement, all her 
life,—first one thing, then another. But 
this only showed that she was made of the 
stuff of which a large class of reformers 
must necessarily be made. The deliberate, 
weighty, uaimpassioned class are compara- 
tively rare. The impetuous and enthusiastic 
aremore common. Their sacrifices may be 
a little diminished by the fact that they en- 
joy a little persecution. Their judgment 
may have a little less weight with us, be- 
cause they constitutionally prefer the peri- 
lous and upheaving methods. But after all 
they are sent into the world to cry ‘‘Over- 
turn” and they certainly do it. 

Kinglake, in his ‘‘History of the Crimean 
War” argues that a great general must have 
some constitutional love of fighting, because, 
as he points out, there will be on almost any 
particular occasion, just about as many ar- 
guments against risking an engagement as 
for it; and unless a general has enough nat- 
ural love of fight to turn the scale, no battle 
would ever be fought. This might not seem, 
after all, so great a calamity, so far as war 
is concerned; but it is certain that a little 
natural combativeness helps on many great 
reforms. It may impair their tone, to be 
Sure, but if we waited for them all to be 
carried on by unimpassioned saints, we 
might never have the reforms at all. Roger 
Williams was described by a contemporary 
48 4 “conscientious, contentious man,” and 





this seems the verdict on which, after all 
discussion, posterity is likely to agree. A 
great deal of good has been done in the 
world, and is likely to be done, by people 
of just this temperament. 

Every one who has had much to do with 
soldiers knows that the men who volunteer 
for expeditions supposed to be dangerous 
are usually men who have a natural love of 
adventure; they may be quiet, unobtrusive, 
ascetic men, or they may just as likely be 
reckless reprobates; they are men, in either 
case, of a certain quality, ‘‘two o’clock in 
the morning men.” Their value in this re- 
spect is no guarantee of their general value; 
they may be nuisances at all other times. If 
so, their main work is impaired or endan- 
gered; in the long run, even their courage 
may be a source of trouble; yet when that 
is the quality most needed, you have to use 
them, and take all risks. Every reformer, 
I should say, should try in time to calm this 
fever of the blood, so long as he is conscious 
of it, and convert this kind of wildfire to 
sober uses. We must probably learn not to 
measure merit by martyrdoms alone, since 
these may be won by our faults as well as 
by our virtues; and learn to convert our 
‘two o’clock in the morning” attributes in- 
to qualities good for the whole twenty-four 
hours. T. W. H. 


—_————— toe" 
LETTER FROM MISS MAY. 


Epritor JouRNAL:—I am not surprised 
that T. W. H. did not get a full impression, 
from the short extracts printed in your pa- 
per, of what I tried to say, but said most 
imperfectly, at the Framingham meeting of 
Normal School alumni. ButIam reasona- 
bly sure that he agrees with the views 1 en- 


deavored to present. 
He will remember that I was speaking to 


a company of women only,—many of them 
being young and inexperienced; and was 
trying to spur them, even if only a very lit- 
tle, to greater efforts and higher achieve- 
ments in their chosen field—education. I 
told them nothing new, nothing that I have 
not learned—as one of the rank and file of 
the great and growirg Suffrage army,—from 
our leaders there; among whom T. W. H. 
is a general, as well as ‘‘Colonel.” But the 
old things need to be continually recalled to 
notice; especially when the hearers are sub- 
jected—as our young teachers now-a-days so 
often are—to the exactions of routine work. 
They must be superhuman indeed, if they 
always remember the high ideals, and do 
their best to maintain them, in the midst of 
standards so low and poor as are to be found, 
I grieve to say, even in old Massachusetts. 
If I had been speaking to young men, I 
should have turned the tables, and tried to 
teil them of what men have yet to do for 
education. But chief among their duties, I 
should certainly have had to speak of the need 
that they should open the way more freely 
to the intelligent service of women; so that 
the two sexes working together may yet 
make of our schools something far better 
than has ever yet been gained, something 
that neither men nor women separately can 
ever accomplish. When the day of this 
joint service shall fully come, I believe that 
our schools will be all that they now are 
when at their best, and in addition, that 
they will become that highest thing possi- 
ble, an extension of our best homes. In 
them, the children of the future will gain a 
truly harmonious development of their phy- 
sical, mental and moral natures; will gain 
it in the midst of surroundings so high and 
so pure, that the wisest fathers and mothers 
in the community, will gladly send their 
children to them, fearing no baneful influ- 
ences to hurt either the strength or the re- 
finement of character, that a true home in 


culcates. 
The points, I tried to make at Framing- 


ham, were these: first, that we stand at the 
beginning of a new era in education, when 
it shali no longer mean the acquirement of 
a certain amount of words, or of facts, or 
even of ideas; but rather the training and 
development of the child, in all the various 
sides of his nature, phvsical, moral, affec- 
tional and spiritual, as well as mental. 
Second, that women as women have a 
duty towards this new education which men 
cannot perform; which hitherto has not been 
performed, because though men have worked 
wisely and nobly in the interest of education, 
their work was necessarily partial at every 
step. lt was men’s work and not women’s 
work. Either alone is imperfect; education 
demands that each should supplement the 
other’s, both together making a complete 


whole. 

And third, I tried to see what was the 
root of this power peculiar to women, and I 
found it partly in the maternal instinct, 
partly in the method of women, so different 
from that of men, both of perceiving and of 


carrying their ideas into practice. 
All of which is, I admit, an old story, and 





not at all worthy to occupy a place in your 
columns, except that in a world of many 
disagreements, which, of course, have their 
intrinsic value, it is often well to empha- 
size agreements; and I am glad of an oppor- 
tunity to respond to T. W, H.’s valuable 
words, called out by my paper, and to his 
friendly ‘‘ nor do I suppose I have said a 
word with which she would disagree ;” by say- 
ing I agree with every one of them, and am 
glad that he should emphasize still further, 
what in the address I fully recognised, 
namely, the value of the paternal, as well 
as the materna! influence, in our schools; 
and also the need that women should raise 
far higher their own standard of service. 
It surely is not “the crude mistakes of 
inexperienced, young girls” that our 
schools need; but the intelligent service of 
men and women, young and old, who, rec- 
ognizing the importanee of their work, shall 
devote themselves to it with a wisdom and 
a zeal that will not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the truest, the purest, the 
best. Apnsy W. May. 
Coast of Maine, August 16, 1880. 





A BIT OF RETROSPECT. 


To turn from the present number of The 
Atlantic Monthly to volume first of the Col- 
umbian Pheniz, published in 1800, Joseph 
Hawkins, editor, makes one feel like a Rip 
Van Winkle. In reading this yellow-grown 
pamphlet of Boston birth, one cannot help 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Boston did have a Fresh- 
man year! It has not always been a senior, 
with more honors than it could carry com- 
fortably?” 

Eighty years have made Mr. Howells out 
of Mr. Hawkins, as great and astonishing 
an improvement as any in the world of mat- 
ter. We are unable to imagine Mr. Howells 
apologising for editing the Atlantic, in such 
words as these: 

‘To the Public”: ‘‘Among the various 
pursuits of life, this, to which necessity and 
ambition have impelled the editor, is the 
only one which is consonant with his situa- 
tion and feelings. Being deprived of the 
inestimable privileges and properties of 
vision, his only resort, either for amuse- 
ment or profit, is to the exertions of an 
ever-thinking soul; from which, though 
he cannot promise the most polished 
specimens of eloquence, he will endeavor 
to produce occasional dissertations, that 
may perhaps tend, not only to the amuse- 
ment, but to the instruction of the reader,” 
etc. 

Notwithstanding this editor’s laudable de- 
sire and his ‘‘ trembling diffidence,” a Phil- 
delphia gentleman of ‘‘ high repute in the 
republic of letters,” wrote the following 
depressing paragraph concerning the Phe- 
niz: 
‘Literary projects have almost always 
proved abortive in Boston. Many attempts 
have been made to establish periodical 
works in that small town; but miscellane- 
ous readers ask in vain for a magazine, or 
a review or a literary journal in the capital 
of New England.” 

“The poverty of the inhabitants is the 
probable cause of the deficiency. But the 
hope of authors, like the desires of lovers, 
are not easily extinguished; and a Mr. 
Hawkins, in the sanguine spirit of a pro- 
jector, adventures to expose himself to the 
cold inclemency of a commercial port.” 

‘His success is warmly wished, but 
scarcely to be expected—the Bostonians 
will probably prefer, as usual, the perusal 
of some of their meager and time-servin 
newspapers, or rather that informing an 
witty work, called an advertisement.” 

Mr. Hawkins dealt as kindly by corre- 
spondents, as Mr. Howells treats the ‘‘Bos- 
ton girl,” who criticized his use of adverbs. 
For instance this: 

‘‘Amanda’s Acrostic can be understood 
only in her circle of acquaintance; we 
shall be proud and happy to oblige the la- 
dies, when the occasion is consonant with 
our judgment.” 

Amanda could not find fault with this, 
She might infer the acrostic had merit, but 
it was unfortunate in having a too narrow 
application. Another: 

‘‘Matilda’s poetic Lamentation, on being 
bit by a favorite dog, does more credit to 
her fancy than her knowledge of the world; 
the circumstance of a puppy being ungrate- 
ful towards his mistress, is among the or- 
dinary occurrences of life.” 

Here again Matilda's vanity did not re- 
ceive a death-wound. She could see her 
‘‘Lamentation,” as an effort of imagination 
was creditable, but she simply failed to 
rightly estimate the interest readers would 
attach to the bite of a poodle. 

The last one we copy is extremely touch- 
ing: 

“The stanzas on the youth who died with 
chagrin because his mistress wore false 
hair, is destitute of originality, if not of 
truth.” “ 

When we think what an alarming mor 
tality there would be among the youths of 
to-day, if each one should take false hair so 
to heart, our breath fairly stops! It isprob- 
able that medical science has discovered a 





remedy by which young and old men sur- 
vive what has become an epidemic! 

Among the topics of Zhe Columbian Phe- 
niz are three separate articles under the 
head of The Hagle, in which American ge- 
nius and progress in arts and politics are 
discussed in a style befitting the soaring 
title. Also two odes by Thomas Paine and 
‘a New Year’s Address, in which occur the 
following lines: 

“ Their trait’rous wiles we need not dread, 

While Adams is our federal head. 

Great Chief! though factious foes assail, 
And chicken-hearted friends may fail— 
Those call thee villain, rascal, demon, 
These, coward and old apple-woman; 
They need not thy attention call, 

Thy peerless wife can beat them all,” etc. 

A compliment of doubtful meaning, 
though well intentioned. The author evi- 
dently overlooked Mrs, Adams, until the 
necessity of rhyme summoned her forth. 

A somewhat extended description of Lon- 
don is sandwiched between ‘‘The Impar- 
tiality of the Deity” and General Lee’s 
Oration before both Houses of Congress, 
on the character of Washington. 

We learn that London is large for a Eu- 
ropean town, being about five miles in 
length and three in breadth, besides a num- 
ber of houses lining the road leading out of 
it. Wealso learn that ashes, bones, etc., 
are all conveyed away in carts twice a 
week! 

Concerning the classes of society, the 
writer speaks thus: 

‘‘The women of the first class live almost 
constantly in their houses, which are very 
close, with no labor and little exercise.” 

In a sentimental strain he pictures their 
delicacy: 

“As a flower brought forward by the 
cherishing heat of a conservatory, where it 
is defen from the nipping winds, ex- 
ceeds anything produced by nature alone, 
like it they too have a tenderness of consti- 
tution which subjects them to disease from 
the slightest exposure to any cause.” 

This would be a most pathetic sight, if 
we could not take heart from what follows: 

‘Their situation, however, prevents from 
sudden cold or infection, and so their com- 

laints are generally slight and very irregu- 
ar; nor can they bear medicines in any way 
of a rough nature; their disorders, there- 
fore, must be touched with the slightest 
hand.” 

But alas, and alas for the effect of such 
delicacy upon physicians! The author 
says: 

“This has often produced an imbecility 
of practice, not only in London, but through- 
out the kingdom, which infects the medical 
people employed in disorders of this class.” 

Concerning the clergy we learn: 

‘‘There are fewer here than in almost any 
other country in Europe. They are very 
apt to be affected with hypochondriacal com- 
plaints, but they often attain to a great 
age. 

Whether these disorders of ministers pro 
duce imbecility in doctors, like the mild 
ailments of women, the writer does not say. 
But it is safe to infer they do not, as ob- 
servation teaches us that whatever apper- 
tains to men, is incapable of weakness. 
They must have rescued the medical fra- 
ternity from hopeless idiocy. 

“Owing to their attention and labor of 
mind in business, the lawyers are weak and 
disordered in the prime viae (stomach and 
bowels). Merchants and tradesmen and 
men who write, are also subject to com- 
plaints in the prime viae.” 

It is comforting to hear the ‘‘weakness 
and disorders” of the average lawyer, lo- 
cated beyond dispute. A casual looker-on 
might fasten the misfortune higher up than 
the ‘‘prime viae.” 

The fiction of The Columbian Pheniz is 
very unlike ‘“The Undiscovered Country,” 
now delighting the readers of the Atlantic. 
“The Hermit of Virginia, No. 1,” and ‘‘The 
Generous Carib,” are mild and harmless as 
soda-water after effervescence. The most 
excitable youth could read volumes of such 
stories and feel that he is taking composing 
draughts, if not positive soporifics. 

We like to imagine Mr. Hawkins’ aston- 
ishment, if Gail Hamilton had sent him one 
of her peppery articles, or Miss Phelps a 
bundle of covertly insurrectionary stories, 
or Lucy Stone a blast from her bugle of 
Equal Rights! The dazed editor would have 
written a “Lamentation on Being Bit,” 
more dolorous than Matilda’s! 

Even at this day not a few groan in prose 
over the revolutionary effusions of women. 
They do not seem ‘‘to be consonant with 
our judgment.” : 

If it were not so drearily commenplace, 
we should close this article with,—What 
intellectual strides Boston has made, since 
‘Mr. Hawkins, in the sanguine spirit of a 
projector, adventured to expose himself to 
the cold inclemency of a commercial port.” 

Mrriam M. Cotes. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss M. Partoa has begun a series of 
free morning lectures on ‘‘Cookery” at one 
of the North End mission schools. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHeups has a sum- 
mer cottage of her own on Cape Ann. She 
is said to be annoyed by the staring of visi- 
tors who are anxious to see a live authoress. 

Eureka C. Browne, of Hoboken, has 
invented a street-cleaning machine that is 
said to be superior to any now in use. It 
should be called for her first name. 


Mrs. Anna C. Warre, of Linculn, Neb., 
read the Declaration of Independence with 
variations at the Soldiers’ Reunion at Lin- 
coln, July 5th. 


Mrs. EstetuaA De.Monte Lewis has 
written a tragedy of ‘‘Sappho” which has 
reached a fifth edition in England. The 
author is an American lady. 

Mrs. Suste C. Voet, the efficient busi- 
ness manager of the Woman’s JOURNAL is 
taking vacation and holiday among the 
White Mountains. 

Mrs.May Wricut THompson has prepar- 
ed a lecture on the ‘‘Relations of Women to 
Industry in Indiana,” which gives some val- 
uable statistics about the work of her sex in 
that State. 

Saran WINNEMUCCA, Princess of the 
Piutes, has been provided with a com- 
fortable little house in Oregon, with a 
yearly pension of $600, as a reward for her 
services during the last Bannock war. 


Miss ExizaA JANE CaTE was recently 
elected a corresponding member of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society—the first wo- 
man who ever received that honor. Miss 
Cate is a magazine writer. 


Assy W. May, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Educaticn, delivered 
the alumnal address at the State Normal 
School this year. Her oration was rich with 
that rarest eloquence in this world—the elo- 
quence of common sense. 

Tue DucueEss or CONNAUGHT has receiv- 
ed from her husband’s rifle battalion a mag- 
nificent jewelled regimental badge which 
she can use as a brooch ora bracelet. A 
wreath of laurel leaves, made of emeralds, 
supports a royal crown of diamonds. 

Mme. MicuHE.LeT has published a little 
book in honor of the Republican féte in 
Paris which she named ‘‘Les Grandes 
Journées” containing Michelet’s description 
of the taking of the Bastile, and in a short 
time she will publish ‘‘Za Fédération,” ex- 
tracts from Michelet’s history. 

Mrs. JENNIE M’Graw Fiske, the wealthy 
bride of Professor Willard Fiske of Cornell 
University, is building an elaborate new 
house at Ithaca. It is to be of the Medina 
white and Ohio sandstone, and will cost be- 
tween two and three hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 


Mrs. Brown, the mother of ‘‘Artemus 
Ward,” is mentioned by the Boston Journal 
as a bright and busy old lady of seventy 
years, now living at Waterford, Me., where 
her son is buried. She has a great love for 
gardening. Her pride and affection are 
pleasantly shown when visitors come to look 
at the house where ‘‘Artemus” was born. 

Miss GABRIELLA T. STICKNEY, who was 
for some years acompositor on the Chicago 
Legal News, concluded to go West and grow 
up with the country. She migrated to the 
town of Collyer, Kansas, where she shortly 
received the appointment of both Postmis- 
tress and Notary Public, and is prospering 
beautifully. Go West, young woman. 

HER Masesty RANOVALOMANJASA, Queen 
of Madagascar, has recently been present at 
the dedication of a Congregational church 
in the palace yard. «Admissions were by 
ticket. The time announced was ten o'clock 
and shortly after that hour the Queen’s 
singers were heard singing a native tune to 
a native hymn as they preceded Her Majes- 
ty and the Prime Minister on their way to 
the church, the Queen being attended by 
her courtiers and their ladies in full dress. 
The opening services extended over a fort- 
night. 

Miss A. C. FLETCHER has prepared a 
course of lectures for the coming winter on 
“Ancient America.” Miss Fletcher is an 
enthusiastic student; the antiquities of 
America have for years been of exceeding 
interest to her; she has investigated the 
mounds of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys; 
the camps and rock shelters, the antiquities 
of the coast, the people of the Pueblos, and 
she has collected a great deal of curious in- 
formation, picturesque facts, hints and 
glimpses from which one can construct 
something of the life of early Americans. 
Professor Putnam of Cambridge highly 
commends these lectures in a letter. 
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For the Woman's Journal. the rich, and in that, at least, we can have | called love at their table who is often a | the bitterness of old age,” said Gerald and 
POETRY. “A MODEL MARTHA.” a mine of riches,” stranger to more sumptuous repasts. Martha. 
= He ‘Contentment never made the kettle boil, “Shall I do, or do you miss Phillis?” in- “But how much time they waste,” said one 
For the Womas's Jeernal. : nor furnished the meat for the boiling; but | quired Martha, looking demurely across the | neighbor to another, as they sat busy over 
THE PRESSED ROSEBUD. BY MRS.*L, B. HOLLY. its a rare tidbit for poetical souls to starve | table at her husband. their patchwork, 


BY JESSIE GOODWIN. 


Sweet heart, this rorebud broken 
One day in happy June, 
Seemed broken all too soon. 
It seemed to die 
Before its sweetest word was spoken. 


It might have bloomed when wiling 
Of sunlight touched its heart, 
The summer's fairest part 

It might have known; 
Instead, the worm, its grace defiling. 


But now the snow is drifting— 
And now the grey sky grieves— 
Stirs in these faded leaves 
Something akin 
To Summer's pure and fragrant gifting. 


Sweetheart, our love unspoken, 
For aye must be, Ah, well! 
Pure is the rosebud’s spell; 
In blossoming 
The rose might know the worm’s death-token. 


No blight of words is over 
Our love—so let it be 
A purest memory, 
Sweet as Junc’s day, 
When loving winds wooed the red clover. 


2 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE FALLING STAR, 


BY CLARA HOSMER HAPGOOD. 


Bright orbs that stud the evening sky, 
And fix my wondering gaze; 

Grand in their orbits stretched on high 
Encircling trackless ways. 


And as I gaze through depths afar, . 
Lo! darting out of place 

A flash of light—a ‘‘falling star,” 
Sinks low in viewless space. 





So gems of mind and genius rare 
That well might light a world 
All dazzled by temptation’s glare, 

Into the depths are hurled. 


Portland, Maine. 


se 
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MOONRISE. 


BY MARY BARTOL. 


I saw the moon rise dim, 
Over the lonely sea; 
So softly from the rim 
Of vague immensity 
She stole, I thought her glow 
A phantom, flickering light; 
But forth she crept, and, lo! 
Dark day was turned to silver night. 


And then, as if she felt 
This earth less pure than space, 
With foids of filmy veil 
She masks her shining face; 
Could she have seen some woe, 
Upon the rocky coast,— 
Some desolating tears, 
Shed over faith and honor lost? 


Could she have heard a sob, 
Within the twilight vale,— 

A sob that ran along 
The fleeting summer gale? 

Or children’s cry for bread ?— 
What voices for the night! 

Or oaths of men who dread 
To look upon to-morrow’s light? 





Or sound and sight far worse 
Than grief from lips unfed,— 
The drunkard’s muttered curse 
Above his victim dead? 
Before the sin, the crime, 
The pain she glanced upon, 
Before our evil time, 
That ruddy moon from grief grew wan. 


Compassionate, amid 
Dark clouds, like pensive nun, 
Her sorrowing face she hid 
From deeds that man had done. 
Soft, trooping mists came on, 
Dissolving into rain. 
And fast, like pitying tears, 
Dropped on a planet pierced with pain. 
— Christian Register. 
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A BALLAD OF SLEEP. 


BY A. LANG. 


The hours are passing slow, 
I hear their weary tread 
Clang from the tower, and go 
Back to their kinsfolk dead. 
Sleep! Death’s twin brother dread! 
Why dost thon scorn me so? 
The wind’s voice overhead 
Long wakefal here I know, 
And music from the steep 
Where waters fall and flow; 
Wilt thou not hear me, Sleep? 


All sounds that might bestow 
Rest on the fevered bed, 

All slumbrous sounds and low, 
Are mingled here and wed, 
And bring no drowsihed. 

Shy dreams flit to and fro 
With shadowy hair dispread; 

With wistful eyes that glow, 
And silent robes that sweep. 

Thou wilt not hear me; no? 
Wilt thou not hear me, Sleep? 


What cause hast thou to show 
Of sacrifice unsped? 
Of all thy slaves below 
I thost have labored 
With service sung and said; 
Have culled such buds as blow, 
Soft poppies, white and red, 
Where thy still gardens grow 
And Lethe’s waters weep. 
Why, then, art thou my foe? 
Wilt thou not hear me, Sleep? 


ENVOY. 


Prince, ere the dark be shred 
By golden shafts, ere low; 
And long the shadows creep, 
Lord of the wand of lead. 
Soft-footed as the snow, 
Wilt thou not hear me, Sleep? 








Martha Griswold had been a member of 
her Uncle Harry Griswold’s family ever 
since she could remember. Indeed she had 
been its most happy member, for, being ofa 
healthy, cheerful nature, she did not mor- 
bidly brood over dependence, but thankfully 
took the goods the gods provided, which, in 
her case, her uncle being wealthy, was 
measure full to overflowing. 

Such a calm, steady ray of light in the 
house was she, that every one counted the 
hours when she was absent. Her aunt had 
often remarked to her husband that she 
hoped Martha would remain single, for she 
did not know what in the world they could 
do without her. It looked now as if this 
would be the result, for Martha had been 
engaged to Gerald Allison for seven years, 
and for his love she sad, much to the ire of 
her uncle, declined many brilliant offers. 
Gerald Allison was a poor clerk, who bad 
long looked forward to an advancement in 
his salary, but each year came round with 
the old, yet ever poignant disappointment 
of being unable to offer a suitable home to 
the woman whom he had chosen from all 
the world as his. 

It came to be an old story that Gerald 
should come and go, though her aunt and 
uncle had little liking for him, as is often 
the case of the prosperous, to those less suc- 
cessful. To Martha’s aunt and uncle the 
idea that she and Gerald would ever marry 
was utterly preposterous, and her uncle 
had once said to her, in the heat of argu- 
ment: 

“This tardy lover of yours will keep all 
others away, and at last leave you himself.” 

“I would as soon believe that you, who 
have been a father to me, would turn me 
out of doors, in a pitiless storm,” she an- 
swered, in her low, soft tones; but faith 
spoke in them. 

Martha lacked beauty,yet she possessed a 
gracious charm of manner that won more 
enduring affection. She had a pure, fair 
complexion, large blue eyes, clear and true 
as a child’s, and a wealth of blonde hair, 
which she disposed of in braids that in 
glossy softness crowned herhead. She was 
below the medium height and given to em- 
bonpoint. Gerald was her entire contrast in 
appearance and temperament, being tall, 
dark, and remarkably handsome, given to 
extravagant flights of fancy, and frequent 
fits of depression. Although they were con- 
trasts in this, yet they were one in all noble 
and ambitious thoughts, in all generous aims 
for improvement. 

It was Christmas eve, and the snow came 
down in soft flakes like white doves, as Ger- 
ald, covered with a mantle of the same, pre- 
sented himself at the hall door, returning 
right merrily Martha’s Christmas greeting, 
as light of heart as a boy. But as she stood 
there, so daintily fine in beautiful raiment, 
her face trustfully tender, it struck him and 
not for the first time, that he was wronging 
her. How could such as she combat the 
wolf at the door? 

And when in the parlor, he sighed, drear- 
ily contrasting its splendor with the poor 
comforts he could give her. Martha, hear- 
ing the sigh, said cheerily, though the tear- 
drops, those little messengers of sorrow, 
trembled and glistened at the end of her 
long lashes: 

“Is it to wait another year, love?” 

‘‘O, Martha!” he cried, seizing both of 
her hands, ‘‘I have been blindly selfish; but, 
my darling, I must not sacrifice you; you 
are not made for the drudgery of a poor 
man’s lot,” and he dropped his head in his 
hands in utter hopelessness. ‘‘I cannot ask 
you to wait for me any longer,” he contin- 
ued, a break in his voice, which is so touch- 
ing in a strong man. 

At first the quick blood of sensitive feel- 
ing had crimsoned Martha’s face; but her 
faith was so strong in him that she could 
not doubt, and her heart, so womanly ten- 
der, was filled with compassion for him. 
She put a soothing hand upon his head, 
which he took and pressed upon his eyelids, 
and she felt tears upon it. 

“Could we not?”— she said and faltered; 
and he, looking up, she could not meet his 
glance. 

“Could we not what? Can it be, love, 
that you are willing to leave all these gew- 
gaws, and share a crust with me?” 

When he read her candid answer in her 
sweet face, he felt blessed beyond deserving 
that she should thus love him above all 
earthly things. 

“You are just throwing yourself away, 
Martha,” her uncle said; ‘‘you will always 
be as poor as achurch mouse. Gerald has 
a fine poetical nature, as you say, but will 
that earn him a way in the world? I'd give 
a good deal more for the old-fashioned word 
‘spunk.’ You are young and romantic, but 
I tell you that it will be no play-day with 
you; you will earn your name of Martha 
before you have been married a year; and 
when the cold winds blow and penury 
pinches, you will regret the warm nest you 
have left.” 

“No, uncle, I fear nothing; we have tem- 
perate wants, and with diligence we will 
succeed. Thepoor are more contented than 





upon.” These words, somewhat impatiently 
spoken, ended a long discussion between 
Martha and her uncle. 

The wedding day had been appointed; 
and as Gerald owned a little farm about ten 
miles distant from the city, Martha’s good 
sense suggested that it would be better to be 
comfortable farmers than poor city folks, 
for the farm would be a sure dependence. 
Sleeping or resting, their crops would be 
growing. 

**What a wise little woman,” said Gerald, 
half in earnest, half in jest. He could not 
endure the thought of Martha drudging on 
a farm; but, in spite of protestations, he at 
last fell into Martha’s plan happily, saying, 
“Of all avocations, it is the one 1 should 
choose for myself, but 1 fear for you.” 

‘But I am perfectly healthy, and have a 
strong heart for any fate with you; and then 
I have expected to marry a poor man for the 
last seven years, and { have not been idle, 
but have endeavored to render myself a 
competent, practical housekeeper. Do not 
be frightened,” she added, laughing at his 
look of wonderment, ‘‘but I wish to im- 
press upon you the fact that we shall need 
no Phillis to break our harmony—and the 
dishes,” 

Soon after this conversation, Gerald took 
a ride to the farm and inspected the house. 
Upon opening the door, he was oppressed 
by a mouldy smell, and found it little fit to 
be the habitation of man. But patience 
worked its reward when, at last, cleaned, 
papered and painted, it presented an agree- 
able aspect. But Gerald was troubled in 
spirit, for he had expended his small means, 
and not a piece of furniture had he bought; 
and Martha, seeing a cloud upon his brow, 
coaxed from him his dilemma. 

“Ob!” she cried merrily, ‘Auntie has 
given me astore of old cast-away furniture. 
There are piles of it in the attic.” 

He looked forlorn enough. Had he 
brought her to such extremity as this? 

‘Come and see our treasures,” she said, 
and roguishly tantalized him with the sight 
of a misshapen mass of furniture which she 
declared triumphantly to be all her own. 
“Ah!” she said, ‘‘you have yet to learn, 
love, the magic of paint, glue and varnish.” 
Then, more gravely, she extolled an old 
kitchen range that lay there, and displayed 
different merits, until he went away half 
comforted. But at night he had the night- 
mare and dreamed that the furniture took 
human shape and battled with him. 

The wedding ceremony was performed at 
the house of, Martha’s uncle, who looked 
like an astrologer foretelling her doom, and 
the aunts and all the cousins sighed most 
lugubriously over tear-wet handkerchiefs. 
But, as.a bit of comfort amidst this general 
wretchedness, Martha’s uncle put three 
hundred dollars into her hand at parting. 
‘‘Forjpin money, my dear,” he had said; but 
she thought, ‘‘It shall be for a rainy day.” 
Gerald and Martha were glad to escape into 
the open‘air, as they started to the farm, 
‘upon their wedding tour,” as Martha hu- 
morously called it. The winds blew bleak 
and the carriage jolted over a rough road, 
and Gerald feared for Martha’s discomfort; 
but one look at that dear, unruffled face, 
and his faint heart took courage. ‘‘Through 
storm and tide, we shall reach a sunny 
shore at last, love,” he whispered; and love 
and hope cast their halo of glory around 
them. 

The day before his marriage, Gerald had 
taken to the farm the furniture which Mar- 
tha had selected from the débris, as useful 
to them, which consisted of a kitchen range, 
a parlor stove, a drum, two dozen chairs, 
three old lounges, three arm-chairs, two 
rocking-chairs, a kitchen and a parlor ta- 
ble, three bedsteads, several wash-stands, 
half-worn mats, and many bright pieces of 
carpeting. Gerald put up the stoves, and 
with stove polish and hard labor did justice 
to them; for, from rusty, unsightly things, 
they became as bright and fine as new; and 
io a man fashion, he put things to rights as 
much as possible; but how scant and dilap- 
idated looked the appointments! He 
thought sadly that it was a forlorn place to 
usher a bride into. But what a bright-faced 
bride entered his door with him, not at all 
cast down, but blooming with health and 
hope! A bright fire soon crackled in the 
kitchen range, and its cheery warmth seem- 
ed to say ‘‘Welcome home.” Martha, di- 
vested of bridal array, set about making 
preparations for their simple repast. 

“Oh, my dear!” said Gerald, repiningly, 
“It is a shame for you to do such kind of 
work,” 

‘‘Why a shame, my husband? Indeed, 
it would be a shamefor me to keep help, 
when I am so strong and well, without an 
ache or pain. Be not cast down, for my 
lot is one I have chosen, and I prophesy 
that it will be a happy one.” What pre- 
monitions of ill could prevail against such a 
smiling faced prophetess, strong and brave 
at heart as any warrior? What wonder that 
the little misty doubt.clouds were frighten- 
ed away, and that they set themselves down 
to their unostentatious meal like happy 
hearted children, for there was a guest 





Gerald laughed, and yet declared it was 
a shame. 

‘But, Gerald! I do not intend that my 
housework shall ergross my whole time. I 
shall so plan it that I may have time for 
things just as essential. Let us not be in 
such a race after wealth, that we curse with 
care and overwork our present; for wealth 
is, more often than otherwise, purchased at 
the price o: happiness, health, and con- 
science, and we can,ill spare these from our 
life. Let us be diligent, and yet not forget 
the mental and spiritual needs, nor yet 
crowd out those cheerful recreations and 
diversions that keep the heart young and 
the physical being healthy.” 

“Yes,” replied Gerald, his eyes dreamy 
and far seeing; ‘‘we will fashion a life of 
our own, not after any prototype;, we will 
seek for a competence; and with prudence, 
which is another name for Martha, at the 
helm, can we not reach it, without being too 
tired to feel life’s beauties and benedic. 
tions?” 

Martha, within her hearts of hearts, said 
Amen. 

The next morning Martha, having arisen 
early, found her morning duties done, while 
yet the hours were golden, and she and Ger- 
ald took another inventory of the house. 
Below there were a kitchen, a store-room, a 
parlor and parlor bedroom, and above two 
large sleeping apartments. Besides the 
kitchen range, and a large corner cupboard, 
with glass doors, which displayed her neat- 
ly arranged and shining dishes, were a ta- 
ble, six chairs, an arm chair, a rocking chair, 
and an old-fashioned lounge. 

‘This room,” she said to Gerald, ‘‘shall 
be the pleasantest and cheeriest for daily use. 
The arm-chair and rocking chair shall be 
cushioned with bright chintz, in which you 
and I can take our afternoon siestas, and 
the lounge shall be cushioned with the same. 
This floor and the chamber floors shall be 
stained a dark walnut, and there shall be in 
the centre a large, bright rug; and I have 
some tempting fruit pieces, which shall be 
hung up here, of purple grapes and luscious 
peaches; yes, and some dreamy landscapes, 
hinting of distant mountains and green 
woodland haunts.” Martha took Gerald 
from room to room, gaily enthusiastic, 
where many would have been disheartened, 
and when she had furnished in prospective, 
to her liking, all the other roums, she came 
at last to the parlor. ‘‘This room,” she said, 
‘‘we only need for hospitality’s sake, in 
which to entertain our friends.” Here there 
were half a dozen chairs, a lounge and a 
side-table for books. 

“These old chairs and this lounge will 
come out by our furbishing into ornamental 
pieces of furniture, and we will cushion 
them with bright Brussels carpeting. The 
floor shall be carpeted, and the windows 
shall be hung with curtains of bright mo- 
reen, over which I will festoon white lace, 
and they shall be tied with scarlet cord and 
tassels. It shall be a charming little room, 
into which our friends coming once, shall 
be incited to come often.” 

“It looks as visionary as an Arabian night’s 
dream, but when such a practical little wo 
man holds the rod of enchantment, it is bound 
to be realized ;” but Gerald looked somewhat 
incredulously, with a smile of amusement, at 
the battered furniture, hardly able to hold 
itself up. But as time went on, to his won- 
derment, all the transformations that Mar- 
tha had predicted had taken place; for Mar- 
tha was not one to idly dream and plan, and 
not put into effect. Books, pictures, and 
many fanciful devices that she had made in 
the leisure hours of her girlhood, gave the 
last finishing touches, and all was harmony; 
and Gerald declared that the cushions were 
deep anc soft enough to tempt the drowsy 
god himself to nap upon them. And al- 
though engrossed in their various duties, 
they did not neglect the observances of 
their plan of life. They took their restful 
hours, and their evenings they devoted to 
improvement, intermingling their read- 
ings and grave discourse with kindly chit- 
chat; Martha in her daily strolls taking note 
of spring bud and summer bloom. 

Returning from one of these walks, with 
flowers in her hand for botanizing, she said, 
“The women of this age are all dying for 
want of sunshine and out-door air; sickly 
and spiritless, they give birth to a still more 
ailing race; dying for want of air, which 
nature freely offers to all; dying within 
four walls, and only a closed door between 
them and health. But there are none so 
blind as those who will not see.” 

“Yes, my Martha, and we shall have to 
leave them to dig their own sorry graves,” 
added Gerald. 

Gerald and Martha arose before the sun. 
They worked with energy, accomplishing 
more in the several hours that they devoted 
to labor than those who droned lazily the 
whole length of the day; they worked with 
heart, for there was the well-earned reward 
of rest awaiting them, and which their con- 
science permitted them to take. 

‘‘We shall not be broken down before our 
time, miserable, discontented gold heapers; 
but we will gather the honey-laden flowers, 
as we pass along, with which to sweeten 





“I am sure that they only have what time 
there is, and they have.a knack of getting 
more comfort out of it than most folks, I can 
tell you. I have known women to buy yards 
of calico, and tear to pieces to make quilts; 
and if that is not an abominable waste of 
time, I do not know what is.” 

“God has given us so much time,” saiq 
another daughter, taking up the theme; 
“and he who spends it the most wisely ig 
the best off, I wot.” 

So Martha made some converts; and 
few seeds dropped by the wayside some. 
times grow delicious fruitage, which may 
be scattered world-wide. 

The summer was wening when one day 
Martha’s aunt said to her husband, with tone 
and droop of mouth most sorrowful, “Let 
us go and see poor Martha;” and they set 
out, fully prepared to condole with her, 
Uncle Gerald, on generous thought intent, 
having filled his purse. But when they 
reached the gate, there stood Martha as 
joyous as any girl, not the faintest sugges. 
tion of loneliness about her; and Gerald wag 
handsomer than ever, for happiness sat wel} 
upon him. They had just bade good day to 
a famous judge, who, with his intelligent 
wife, had been spending several days with 
them; so Martha had not been languishing 
in obscurity, as her uncle and aunt had im- 
agined; but friends had sought them out, 
and coming once had come again. Uncle 
Gerald and wife passed a most charming day, 
Martha’s aunt declared the house a perfect 
gem. 

‘Indeed, I did not think to find you so 
well situated,” she said, evincing some sur- 
prise. 

“But thereby hangs a tale” (thinking of 
the rejuvenated furniture)said Gerald, laugh- 
ing heartily. 

At parting, Martha said: “Do come out 
and stay with us awhile and get recruited; 
you look so worn out and weary, auntie.” 

“Come often and bring the children,” add- 
ed Gerald. 

They gave glad assent, for their hard 
pride was all swept away; and those who 
came to pity went away almost pitying 
themselves, 

Gerald and Martha sought out the best and 
easiest methods for doing their work and 
systematized it. They never used up their 
vitality by long-continued, exhaustive labor; 
and whereas many of their neighbors arose 
in the morning with too little strength or 
animation to do a good day’s work, they re- 
tained the vigor, zest and ready accomplish- 
ment of youth. Martha, although she pro- 
vided nourishing food for the family, yet 
did not waste her precious time in making 
pastry or rich dishes to tempt the appetite 
beyond its needs, and thereby she saved to 
herself many priceless hours. Although 
with ideas far beyond their neighbors, yet 
they did not obtrude them. Still, if called 
upon, they were not afraid to express their 
opinions against the popular one, which was 
that all time not spent in work was squan- 
dered, and that money and good cheer were 
the chief end of man. 

“Life thus spent,” said Martha, ‘‘is little 
higher than that of the brute, and will pass 
in weary repinings; whereas, if spent as God 
intends that it should be, from the midst of 
labor a prayer of thanksgiving will flow 
from our hearts unceasingly. 

Martha was always glad to give advice to 
the inexperienced housewife, to lift a load 
from the weary sister; for many said to ner, 
“I do not see how you manage.” Yet this 
wise and skillful matron did nut become 
egotistical ig her superior knowledge, but 
said that she was blessed by nature with 
strength and health, and that by temperate 
habits and prudence she had preserved the 
same, ‘‘And that,” she said, ‘‘is the charm 
that brings happiness.” 

When time filled the house with rosy 
boys and girls, she and Gerald were not all 
nerves and irritability, but even amongst 
their grandchildren were hale and _ hearty, 
and able to enjoy with fresh hearts their 
youthful pleasures; and Martha in her beau- 
tiful old age was beloved as in her youth. 


AUNT RUTH'S VALENTINE. 


LUCY M. BLYNN. 

“Dinah,” said Aunt Ruth, ‘‘thee may 
light the gas in the hall, and see who is at 
the door; I hear the bell again.” 

‘*Deed, Missus, it’s only another of them 
mizzable boys with their valentines, I ’spect! 
My legs is about broke now, and I’se got 4 
dreadful misery in my back arunning tO 
the door, with nothing there but them no 
‘count picters and chalk-marks on the 
steps!” 

Muttering thus, she sailed from the room 
with an air of an offended princess, opened 
the door cautiously a few inches, and peet- 
ed out into the snow storm that was raging, 
but seeing no one, proceeded to shut it with 
muttered invectives against all ‘‘mizzable 
white trash,” when a small boy, ten oF 
twelve years of age, black as ebony, scantily 
clothed in a cotton shirt and ragged pants & 
world too large for him, which were draw® 
nearly to his shoulders, and held in place 
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by suspenders of twine, and turned up at 
the ankle, showing a pair of bare feet, rose 
from a corner beside the door. Surveying 
per for @ moment, quite as coolly as she 
surveyed him, he at last deliberately step- 

into the lighted hall, dragging by the 
pand a shivering little girl almost hidden in 
the folds of a ragged coat, which he dexter- 
ously jerked from her shoulders, saying: 
«“flere’s a wallentine for the lady wot lives 

re!” 

a turning, he ran rapidly down the 
steps, and disappeared around the first cor- 
ner in the snowy darkness, while the bewil- 
dered Dinah stood staring stupidly after 





m. 
the little, smutty-faced, blue-eyed ‘‘val- 
entine,” so unceremoniously delivered, 
stood motionless under the gaslight, await- 

ing further developments. Dinah, speedily 
recovering speech and action, closed the 
door with a bang. 

“Missus, missus, for de Lo’d’s sake look 
a-here!” 

As the lady obeyed the imperative sum- 
mons, and stepped into the hall, the bundle 
of tatters and rags moved to her side and 

red up into the placid face, surrounded 
by the prim folds of a Quaker cap. Seem- 
ing to recognize a friendly heart shining in 
the serious eyes, she thrust into her hand a 
scrap of crumpled paper, saying: 

“Dick writ it.” 

Aunt Ruth took the document, and, with 
a puzzled look at the bearer, proceeded to 
decipher the queer hieroglyphics. 

It had evidently been a laborious task for 
the grimy fingers that had traced them; but 
she at last picked out the message, embod- 
ied in letters of all sizes and shapes. The 
writer had evidently made it his sole aim to 
give the facts in the case, proudly regardless 
of the minor considerations of the orthogra- 
phy and punctuation: 

“This littul gurl Maint got no folks nor 
no wares to sta only a woman that bates her 
orful and me a Box with straw into it to 
sleap in nights. I’ve brung her to be your 
wallentine. Shees hungree. Dick.” 

While the lady was laboring over the odd 
missive, the little waif stood looking sober- 
ly up into her face, and when she raised her 
eyes, full of pity and compassion, the child 
said : 

“He told me he writ into it that I was 
nobody’s girl only his’n, and that I'd be 
your wallentine. I don’t like ’em, but I'll 
beit. Idlike to. It’s jolly warm here, 
only my feet’s cold,” and she looked down 
at the heavy boots she had on, ragged and 
run over at the heel. ‘“I'hey’s Dick’s. He 
made me wear ’em when I cried.” 

“Thee may take the child to the kitchen, 
Dinah, and give her something to eat. I 
will come presently, and perhaps I can find 
out where she belongs.” 

Dinah led her down the hall, the wet 
boots shuffling heavily over the carpet, and 
the bright blue eyes, shining out of the 
smutty face like stars from a mud-hole, 
lifted apprehensively to the dark face. 

“I do declar for it,” muttered the old 
woman, ‘‘white trash and black trash is 
mostly alike in their no ’count pranks, that’s 
afact! Blest if this ain’t the queerest piece 
of business I'se ever seen at this house yet! 
A wallentine! Missus Ruth’s ways is so 
unexpected! Here, you little white beggar!” 

Dinah’s crusty manner softened a little as 
she watched the greediness with which the 
child devoured the big slice of bread and 
butter; but she melted outright when, as she 
finished her feast, the ‘‘little white beggar” 
slid from her chair and caught and kissed 
the big black hand, saying: 

“I likes you, ‘cause you looks like Dick. 
[likes good black folks!” 

When Aunt Ruth came down, she found 
her “wallentine” seated in Dinah’s own 
rocking chair before the fire, while Dinah 
herself, down on the floor, had the almost 
frozen feet in her lap, warming them, and 

giving vent to some very unorthodox ex- 
pressions of opinion as to the ordering of 
Providence. 

“Sakes alive! don’t know if it’s so, but 
the Lo’d seems to pay a mighty sight of ’ten- 
tion to some folks, and forgits ull about the 
test. ’Pears like chillun ought to be looked 
after anyhow. They ain't though, half on 
‘em! Things is queer in this world, if it is 
the Lo’d’s world!’ 

“Well, child,” said Aunt Ruth, “now 
that thee is warmed and fed, will thee tell 
thy name and where thee belongs?” 

She shook her head. 

“Don’t belong nowheres. 
called me ‘Drat you-Bab!’” 

Aunt Ruth sighed over this dolorous com: 
Pound cognomen. 

“Has thee no mother?” 

“Once, She called me ‘Here-you-Bah!’ 
Father struck her once with a beetle, and 
in the morning she went dead. And one 
Gay the perlice took father away, and old 
Bet told me to go ‘long, too, and I went 
‘long fer as I could. I hadn’t nowheres to 
stop to, and I crawled into Dick’s box, and 
he put things over me and fixed me a jolly 
nice place, and every day he took care of 
Me. He made this’—and here the child 
Stooped and drew from one of the capacious 
boots, which she had put on again upon 
Setting down from the rocking chair, a doll, 
Whittled from a stick, and artistically fin- 
ished with coal as to hair, eyes and mouth. 
She looked at it admiringly for a moment, 


Father always 





reirranged its drapery of old print, which 
was somewhat disturbed by its journey in 
the boot, and restored it to its resting-place. 

Aunt Ruth sighed again, 

“Give her a warm bath, Dinah, and then 
thee may make her a bed on the lounge in 
my room. I will give thee something that 
will serve her as a night-dress,” 

The poor little wandering child was soon 
wrapped in a warm shawl, and curled down 
on the lounge in Aunt Ruth’s pleasant room; 
too much excited by the novelty of her posi- 
tion to sleep—too comfortable to do any- 
thing but hug her wooden treasure and 
stare, first at the pretty surroundings, then 
at the kind face at the fireside. Suddenly 
she raised herself on her elbow. 

‘Dick said he hearn there was angels that 
lived somew’eres an’ took care of folks. Be 
you one?” 

‘No, no, child,” said Aunt Ruth, gently; 
“Tam only Aunt Ruth. Go to sleep.” 

“Yes’m. But I do wish Dick was a wal 
lentine. It’s werry cold in his box.” 

Aunt Ruth and Dinah sat late into the 
night, hastily fashioning warm garments 
for the little one, and oonsidering them- 
selves well repaid dy the delight with which 
they were donned in the morning. 

While happy little ‘‘Drat-you-Bab” was 
taking her breakfast by the side of the 
kitchen stove, a shadow darkened the win- 
dow, snd the little girl, looking up, ex- 
claimed, joyfully: 

“O, there’s my Dick!” 

Dinah opened the door and bade him 
“come ‘long in.” giving him a jerk to facili- 
tate his movements. He shambled bashfully 
in, and in a moment the child’s arms were 
around his neck, and her face, pretty in its 
unwonted cleanliness, nestled against his 
black cheek, while she poured out a torrent 
of eager exclamations of satisfaction at being 
a ‘‘wallentine,” 

When she at last released him, Dinah took 
him by his shoulders and seated him firmly 
in a chair. 

“Now,” said she, ‘‘you jes a-agoin’ to set 
there till you ’splain this whole arrangement 
to me and Missus. An’ you jest lay out to 
tell the trufe, the whole trufe, an’ noffin but 
the trufe, all the way through—that is, if 
ye kin. Niggers is mostly mighty onsar- 
tin!” 

When Aunt Ruth came down, she found 
her ‘‘wallentine”-bringer sitting by the fire 
with little Bab at his side, her two little 
hands tightly held in one of his own, and 
supreme satisfaction at the success of his 
odd scheme shining in every feature of his 
honest face. Her eyes filled as she stood in 
the door a moment unnoticed by the chil- 
dren, but she was not given to demonstra- 
tions, and made no comment. 

And then Dick rose in his place, still bold- 
ing both the little hands. 

“I hain’t got much to tell ma’am. I’m 
only Dick, the bootblack, an’ this yer little 
girl I found one night last week. Me and 
Joe Rafferty had been to a place where they 
had some picters and things the man called 
a pandorammer, an’ when we come out ’twas 
late an’ we was cold, an’ we run all the way 
to the box. The box is a big box down by 
Higby’s warehouse, and we sleep into it. 
An’ we found this little Bab a curled up into 
it asleep. Joe he was agoin’ to bounce her, 
but when he seen how little she was, he 
didn’t. He just yanked his coat off an’ put 
it over her, an’ some old carpet, too, an’ we 
did cover her un elergant, an’ she slep’ till 
mornin’. In the mornin’ she told us she 
hadn't no place to stay, an’ we reckoned to 
take care of her our own selves after that. 
Joe and me got her crackers and milk, and 
things when we could, and we made believe 
she was our housekeeper. Joe swep’ the 
crossin’s, and one day ateam knocked him 
down and killed him all of asudden. This 
here Bab she cried so, and was so lonesome 
after Joe, that I allowed it was better to try 
and find her a home if I could. I seen folks 
a-sending wallentines for presents, and I 
thought some one orter like a little girl bet- 
ter than a picter. I seen you on the street, 
ma’am, the day you gave the lame man some 
money, and I followed along to see where 
you lived; and when you went up the steps, 
you seen me, and you smiled out of your 
eyes so good that I ’most knowed yo’d be 
kind to a little girl who hadn’t nobody but 
me. She’s real cute, ma’am. I seen you 
once, too,” added he to Dinah who stood 
dish-towel in hand gravely weighing his 
words. ‘‘I was a blackin’ a feller’s boots on 
the market the day you boxed that chap’s 
ears for draggin’ the dog over the stones in 
the gutter. Didn’t he run, though, when 
you let him go!” 

“I ’clar for't,” said Dinah; ‘‘he’s tellin’ 
the trufe! ‘Pears like I felt he might be 
lirable the minute I sot eyes on him.” 

Dick made no comment on Dinah’s change 
of base, but looked earnestly into Aunt 
Ruth’s face. As she said nothing he re 
peated timidly, with a little quiver in the 
voice, ‘‘She haint got no mother nor nobody 
in the world, only me, ma’am; and she’s real 
cute!” 

“Dick,” said Aunt Ruth, quietly, “I 
shculd think thee would rather find a place 
for thyself than to take so much trouble for 
a strange little girl.” 

‘‘Ma’am,” said Dick, gravely, ‘I heard a 
preacher-man on the street one day tellin’ 
about a good feller that wanted the little 
children tock care of, and that he said into 





some book or other (he had it, and read out 
of it), ‘When you doit to them, you doit to 
me, and I’ll remember and be good to you 
some time for it!’ When we found Bab 
a-curled up in the box, looking so little and 
so helpless, I thought it meant for us to take 
care of her; and poor Joe, he reckoned so, 
too.” 

“I think I'll keep my valentine, Dick,” 
Aunt Ruth said, witha smile. ‘I never 
heard of sending back a valentine, I believe. 
And I think I will send one myself, too. 
Thee may carry it for me to Friend Brad- 
ley’s office, on Harlem street, Dick.” 

The note was written in a fair, upright 
hand, in a few concise words: 

FRIEND BrapLEy:—I send thee a valen- 
tine. Thee will find the lines belonging to 
the picture in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew, fortieth verse. 

Ruta Harmon. 

It is a year since Aunt Ruth received and 
sent a valentine, and the 14th of February, 
1880, has found no happier child than little 
‘‘Drat-you-Bab;” no prouder boy than 
“Valentine Dick,” who occupies the post 
of errand boy in Friend Bradley’s office; no 
more peaceful heart than Aunt Ruth’s; and 
certainly he would fail to spy out, with his 
strongest beams, a more dignified, undis- 
mayed, constitutional grumbler than poor 
old Dinah, who pets or scolds the two chil- 
dren as inclination and opportunity dictate, 
and who sums up the whole matter in these 
words: 

“Sometimes children is a comfort, but 
mostly they is an aggravation. Them two— 
them two valentines—is a wearin’ the life 
out of my bones, the poor orphanless things! 
But Missus Ruth is so sot in her ways, that 
I’ve got to have ’em under foot to the end 
of time, if the Lord spares us!”—Covenant. 
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Bark-Cabin on Kearsarge. By 


Edward A. Rand. Mingled with the adventures of 

the party are realistic descfiptions of the scenery 

about Mt. Kearsarge. 

Square 1l6mo, Paper. Illust.....csceeesceecees $ 
o Clot os 


Concord Guide Book. Edited 


by G. B. Bartlett. Descriptions of all the famous 
localities and noted personages in and about the old 
town of Concord, Mass. Illustrations of all historic 
points of interest. 
1ZM0. PAPer oececsocccccsscccccces C000 vecceoee $0.50 
“ Cloth 1.00 
This volume has unusual attractions to those inter- 
ested in this most fascinating of all New England 
towns. Special articles are contributed on various 
points of interest by the most conversant with the 
subject in hand. For instance, Mrs. Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop writes of her father’s house. Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn gives a voy full sketch of the Alcott family, 
and also of the school of philosophy, with a pro- 
gramme for 1880. An account of the library is writ- 
ten by Mr. Alfred Monroe, brother of the founder. 
Mr. Emerson is, of course, the center of interest, and 
an exquisite copy of his bust by Daniel Chester 
French is the most prominent illustration of the 
book.—Literary World. 


Divers Women. By Pansy and 


Mrs. Livingstone. 

Large 16mo. Cloth. Tlust.......sescsessseeeee . 
This is one of the most delightful books we have 

metin along time. Wecommend it most heartily to 

all as capital for the Sundayschool but better still to 

keep on your table to read and re-read in your leisure 

hours.— The Baptist. 


Might of Right, The. From 


Gladstone, with blography by the compiler. Intro 
duction by Hon. John D. Long. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00 

“The title selected for this volume, the third of the 
Spare Minute Series, is nay | felicitous as ap- 
plied to the writings of the great English statesman 
and premier. It expresses qzacty the principle 
which has controlled and guided his public career 
from the day when at the age of twenty-two, he made 
his maiden speech as a candidate for parlimentary 
honors, down to the time when he accepted from the 
hands of the queen for the second time, the highest 
political honor that can be held by an Englishman.” 


Onward to the Heights of Life. 


By F.L. M. 12mo. Cloth. IIlust.....0....+06+ $1.25 

This book is indeed refreshing. It is not prosaic, 
dry or unreal. It is the kind of books this genera- 
tion needs, and unless we place them in the hands of 
our youns people they will read the demoralizing 
traeh that is flooding the country and filling the pris- 
ons and poor-houses,— Christian Advocate, 


Our Street. By Mrs. S. R. 


Graham Clark, author of Yensie Walton. 
12mo. Cloth. LIllust..... 90060006 ceo~cegecocce $1.50 
The story is interesting, and not made less so by 
being a powerful plea for temperance. It portrays 
the trials and miseries which result from the use of 
intoxicating drinks, and is likely to make a lasting 
impression upon the minds of young readers.— 
Methodist, 


Roy’s Dory at the Sea-Shore. 


By Edward A. Rand. A sequel to “Pushing Ahead.”’ 
Large 16mo. Cloth, Tllust .... ..-secesseeeees $1.25 


Pushing Ahead; or, Big Broth- 


er Dave. By Edward A. Rand. 

Large 16mo. Cloth. Llius...... sineaen 00-canees $1.25 
A boy’s book, wholesome in tone and attractive in 

its incidents. The hero is a sharp, wide-awxke boy, 

who pushes his way through life without assistance. 

Boys may read this with pleasure and profit.—Port- 

land Transcript. 


Through Struggle to Victory. 


By A. B. Merservy. 

BWSme. Cloth, Thess... 0.6sccccs ccccccccccees $0.80 
“An earnest story. It will be helpful to all who 

are struggling to gain knowledge and to make them- 


selves useful.” 
’ 
Teacher’s Helper, The. By 
Pansy. Among the topicsare: ‘‘Obscure Teaching,” 
“‘Unpreparedness of Teachers,”’ ‘‘Blackboard Helps," 
“Simplicity,” “The — End of Sabbath-School 
Teaching,” “‘Beautifying the Schoolroom,”’ etc. 
16mo. ERs TR csbociscocetdeécqsecetecce $1.00 
‘“‘No writer of books in this country is better qual- 
ified to give advice to teachers than Pansy, and 
could the volume now before us be put into the 
hands of every one entrusted with the Scriptural 
teaching of children, and further, could its sugges- 
tions be carried into practice, the results would be 
surprising even to the most experienced of Sunday- 


School workers.” 
Three of Us. By Heckla, A 


charming story of three school girls won to a relig- 


ious life. 
1Smo.s Cloth. UWinsbscccc.cccsccdeccicdccccsoce $1.00 
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A NEW SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


JTUsT OvuUT. 


SONG BELLS ! 


A New, Complete and most attractive 
Collection of School Songs, 
By L. 0, EMERSON, 
Send 50 Cents for Specimen Copy. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, SINGING SCHOOLS, CHOIRS, 
AND GOSPEL TEMPERANCE MEETINGS. 
WELCOME CHORUS. ($1.00. For High Schools. 
SONG BELLS. (50cts). For Common Schools. 
WHITE ROBES. (20cts). For Sunday Schools. 
TEMPLE. ($1.00). ForChoirs and Singing Schools. 
VOICE OF WORSHIP. ($1.00). Choirs & Sing’g Sch'ls. 
JOHNSON’S METHOD FOR SINGING GLASSES. (60 
cts). For Singing Schools. 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS. (35cts). Gospel Temper- 
ance Work. 


TEMPERANG LIGHT. (i2cts. “ “ « 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


MORRIS 
CARPETS. 








Having visited the European markets during the 
past two months, for the purpose of obtaining spec- 
ialties forthe Fall trade, we have among other things 
secured the sale of the world-renowned 


MORRIS CARPETS 


—AND— 


Hammersmith Rugs, 


There are many imitations of these goods, but no 
other Carpet House in the United States can show 
the genuine articles. 

We have also on exhibition in our Art Room many 
other Novelties, among which are several 


INDIA CARPETS, 


Made expressly for the new India department at the 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Also, a full stock of 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO 
167 & 169 Washington street. 


153mo 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 





DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 


5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 





Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted, 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


) r= 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Piace, Boston, 
s(Pormerly at 25 Winter St.) 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn.  1y25 


RTIST'S MATERIALS tcrccic:*"eay 
ay 


Importing Artists’ 
594 Washington street, Boston . 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1980 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATH 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received i 
aration ie Business, College, or Scientific Seloo 
Girls are prepared for any college. receiving the same 

ction as the boys, and quite a number have 
pages me \ 7 -. entire success. 
ie boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasi 
with Drill, and the que have a pleasant play. 
room with Pacceenate exercises. 

The new 001 house is situated in the most open 
of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum of Natural His 
to’ o oan . . a a vee square which 

a lo ¥ 
makes on ones play groun ve years’ trial has 

| pet J Warmed and Ventilated, 

and in every way commodious. It can bei 
and the principals consulted from 9 tol oon 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
an week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. iams & Gon Thos, 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly? 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTE Ssh=Es 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges, 

The lectures of the seventh year began, 
1879, and continue to June, 1880, nie Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
apreliminary examination and to furnish a three 
To secure still more thoroage 











useum and the 





years’ course. 
results an optional four years’ course is estab! 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and danger” as an evidence of study. 
The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the seainetare 
united with Boston Lg = School of Medicine. 
For announcements or in ormation, the 


Dean. 
I. T. TALBO., M.D. 
66 Marlborough : Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


TOURJEE’S 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


IN THE 


OLD WORLD. 


THIRD YEAR—1880, 


Europe, Egypt and the Holy Land 


Grand Summer Excursions throagn Englan 
Scotland, Holland, Belgium, Germany “As iat 
y, Switzerland, France, etc. All the capitals, lead- 
ng art centres, and most — ue places to 
be visited. London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, 
etc. The. Scottish, Tealian and Swiss Lakes. The 

atic Sea. e Hig . Severalof the 
a Passes to be erased. _— 
he Eastern Tours to take place in the autumn and 
to include all points of the greatest biblical and his- 
torical importance. 

Special trips in connection with the great Sun 
school celebration in London, and the Handel F. 
val at the Crystal Palace. Chance to witness the 
Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau, 

Eight different sailing dates. Company select— 
Number in sections limited. Free carriage drives in 
all Principal Cities. All travel, hotels, etc,, first 
class. Special concerts. Additional advantages 
and more extended routes, making the excursions 
the cheapest and g t ever d 

PRICES FROM $285 to $660. 


A4@#s hle ving full culars, 
free. WO. doen, ‘Ee TOURJEE on 
Boston 
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FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


4 Delteione ond Capel Tene Collen, wah 
Cream, 5 cents; a , Scents; Tender- 
foin steak, 20 cents All the jururle ‘and delicacies 
0! season, 600) order, very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached, 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, August 21, 1880. 














All communications for the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
ana 4) letters relating to its editorial t, 
ee - oo ow OMAN’S 

OUBNAL. 

Egtters containing semittenees, and to the 
So + of the must be 
to Box Boston. Remittances in 


Letters or P. O. money orders be sent at our 
risk. Mi sent in lektors not registered will be at 
he risk of person sending it. 

are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
the aret subbeription, Fike change of date ted on 
the is a receipt for renewals. 

be made the first or second week after 


money is received. Recei; not be sent unless 
a stamp is aclosed with the subscription for that 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
on of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








REGISTRATION, 

It is desired by some of our friends that 
we reiterate the information, given some 
weeks ago in these columns, that any wo- 
man on presentation of her last year’s tax 
receipt at the office 30 Pemberton square, 
can be registered as a voter for School Com- 
mittee, without other trouble or expense. 

SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 

Full instructions to women how to be as 
sessed and registered are at this office, and 
will be sent, on application, to any address. 
Send a stamp, and the instructions will be 
sent atonce. Meantime let those who know 
just how to do it, go at once and attend to 
it. L. 8 
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ADELAIDE NEILSON. 

Very sad is the despatch that brings the 
news of Adelaide Neilson’s death to the 
scene of her greatest triumphs. A beautiful 
woman, and always a favorite, she had 
risen to a height of artistic excellence which 
made even her beauty second to the grace 
and power of the interpretation to which it 
had lent itself with such harmonious fit- 
ness. 

The quaint regions inhabited by Shaks- 
peare’s muse, the grand and vivid forms that 
peopled his forests, bowers, and palaces, 
were brought freshly to our sight by the Neil- 
son troupe. But amid her bright compan- 
ions she shone pretminent. No one who 
saw them will ever forget her impersona- 
tions of the impassioned Juliet, the gay and 
elegant Rosalind, the coy, heroic Cymbe- 
line. 

People who valued their time waited for 
hours to secure admission to the scene of her 
performances, and felt that the prize was 
well worth the tedium of waiting. In the 
theater-going community, her radiant pres- 
ence was like the outpouring of some vivi- 
fying influence. 

For she herself had had an outpouring 
from some subtle source. She had latterly 
learned some secret which enabled her 
greatly to intensify the charm and interest 
of her acting. Perhaps this was the result of 
continued and patient study, perhaps some 
sudden perception had shown her the vein of 
her true power. The public hung upon her 
words with delight, and not a tone of her 
musical voice, not a glance of her starry 
eyes was willingly lost by those who have 
the sense of beautiful things. She passed 
from us in the crowned queenhood of her 
profession, and we were only willing to re- 
linquish her presence because we were s0 
sure that it would return to delight us again. 

This brilliant court is now closed. This 
queendom 








“Will lie hid 
Meekly under either lid.” 
But inthe Valhalla of fair visions, this shade 
will have its honored place, and Adelaide 
Neilson will be remembered among the 
few who have made the glories of the great 
Master their own by the fulness and per- 
fection of their representation. J. W. H. 


PKESIDENT HAYES AND THE FLAG. 








In his patriotic speech at Columbus, 
Ohio, the other day, among other things, 
President Hayes said: 

There is one flag, and in all the world on- 
ly one, whose protection good men and wo- 
men born under it will never wingy leave. 
There is one flag, and only onein the world, 
whose protecting folds good men and wo- 
men born under every other flag that floats, 
under the whole heavens are eagerly and 
gladly seeking. That flag, so loved at home, 
so longed for by millions abroad, is the old 

under which we marched, to save, what 
in our soldier days we were fond of calling, 
*‘God’s country!” 

All this sounds weli. But would Presi- 
dent Hayes have said it, could he have said 
it, if under that flag he were held a political 
nonentity as lam? Would it seem a pro- 
tecting flag to him, if under it; his property 
could be taken from him without his as- 
sent, as mine can be taken from me? Would 
he glory in those floating folds, if under 
them, his hands were held back from all 
part or share in making the laws which gov- 
ern his children or himself, as my hands are 
held back from all share in making the 
laws that govern me and my children? If 
President Hayes was made to bear his share 
of national burdens, and was also legally 





excluded from exercising any binding pow- 
er, either to promote the national good or 
avert the evil, would the flag seem just the 
same to him? In a word, if under it Presi- 
dent Hayes and all other men endured the 
political degradation which all women en- 
dure, would he glory in the flag? 

True, we are only women, but the unjust 
and unequal conditions hurt us just as keen- 
ly and just as cruelly as they would do if 
we were men. Day by day the discontent 
of women increases. Wherever or when- 
ever we see the flag, we remember that nei- 
ther for us nor for any woman does it stand 
for protection, as it does for men. 

Under the flag, no other country can take 
my property, or interfere between me and 
my children. But what difference is it to 
me what country takes my property, or de- 
stroys my natural right to my children? I 
am robbed and wronged all the same. 

President Hayes, and all other men who 
hail the flag, should feel only shame if they 
are satisfied to live under it, with all their 
rights protected, while the rights of women 
protected from foreign interference, are 
made a spoil at home. L. 8. 
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OUR SCHOOLS, 


On the inside of this paper will be found 
extended extracts from a rare and excellent 
sermon preached by Rev. C. D. Barrows, of 
Lowell, last summer, on the ‘‘Relation of 
Women tv the Schools,” in view of the 
newly acquired right to vote for members of 
the School Committee. 

It is just as applicable this year as last, 
and is timely now, when the season has 
come for women to take the necessary steps 
to be registered, preparatory to voting 
again. 

Mr. Barrows is the most popular orthodox 
minister in Lowell. The sermon was given 
to a conservative and fashionable audience, 
and well deserves to be sent broadcast in a 
tract. Had we the means, it should be 
done. 

The appeal at the close will move every 
woman, and especially mothers, to a sober, 
second thought in regard to their obligation 
to use the new opportunity of voting for 
members of the School Committee. Do not 
fail to read the sermon. L. 8. 
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HELP BY BEQUESTS, 





The legacy of $500 left last winter by 
Elizabeth 8. Norton to the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association has been paid 
over to the treasurer, Samuel E. Sewall. 

As executor of the will of Mehitable Has- 
kell, Wendell Phillips finds two hundred 
dollars appropriated tothe Woman Suffrage 
cause, and, by the terms of the will, in the 
final settlement there may be a larger sum. 

These sums can be of immediate value, 
and will help greatly,since Suffragists know 
how to ‘‘make the most of a little.” It is 
often a source of regret and amazement to 
me that wealthy men and women who be- 
lieve in Suffrage for women, and who know 
how this great justice fails to be established 
just for lack of means to hold meetings in 
every town and village, do not more freely 
help it by money while they live, and leave, 
by their wills, for its promotion, some por- 
tion of what they will no longer need for 
themselves. 

True, the idea of equal rights for women 
grows apace, and the gain already made is 
invaluable and immeasurable. But with 
adequate means to work, it might have been 
much larger. It is also true that many per- 
sons give generously now. But the knowl- 
edge of the work that remains to be accom- 
plished, makes one hunger and thirst for 
the means with which to do it. Who will 
make a note of the fact that a larger giving 
of material means is one of the most neces- 
sary helps to final success? L. 8. 
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A COUNTRY RESTING PLACE. 





Each Summer finds the thronging thou- 
sands who live and work in cities, fleeing 
away to the mountains or to the sea, for the 
change which brings rest, and restores quiet 
to nerves, strength to muscles, and health 
to the whole being. 

Two hours from the Fitchburg depot, in 
Boston, by the Hoosac Tunnel road, brought 
me to Gardner. Here on the highest hill-top 
in the town, in one of the neatest and quiet- 
est of homes, I have a room, with Mt. Mo- 
nadnock, the Southern spur of the Green 
Mountains, and the bold, ragged beginnings 
of the White Mountains on one side, and 
Wachusett on the other, all in full view. 
Between, lie lovely lakes, bold rounded hill- 
tops, tree crowned or grass grown, while 
the Crystal Lake, alive with boats from pic- 
nic parties, sparkles below. 

An eighth of a mile takes one to the post 
office and to stores, and three quarters of a 
mile to the stations of the Boston, Fitchburg 
and Hoosac Tunnel road, and to that of the 
Boston, Barre and Gardner rail road, which 
stand near each other. The station of the 


Cheshire road is a mile distant. 

The whistle of the engines of the cars 
finds among these hills, echoes worthy of 
Fabyan, but the roads themselves are so far 
from my quiet nook, that the usual rail road 
noises give no disturbances, and those from 





the town are all sounds of busy industry 
and thrift, always pleasant to my ear. 

The chief business of the town is Chair 
Making. The largest part of the population 
are engaged in it. The brothers Heywood 
are the largest manufact.:rers, but there are 
several large establishments besides these. 
The manufacturers are rich, and the labor- 
ers well to do. A great many Irish and 
French men work in the shops along with 
American men and women. Seating the 
chairs is done in the houses, where the busy 
mothers and children find time to add to 
the common earning; much of it is also 
done at the Reform Schools of the State. 

Almost every man owns his house and lot. 
One part of the town is called ‘‘Canada,” 
where the French Canadians mostly live. 
Another part is called ‘‘The Irish Acre,” 
which is set thick with houses and the small 
yard that goes with them. Here the fami- 
lies are all Irish, but they also have a great 
many houses scattered through the town, 
most of them neatly painted white with 
green blinds. The first Irishman who came 
to the town years ago, it is said, came with 
a label on his coat directed to Mr. Heywood, 
as the man himself could neither read no 
write. But the free schools give to all chil- 
dren here an opportunity to learn. 

Churches of all demoninations are here. 
The Catholic Church, with its devil and hell 
and purgatory and penance, stands just 
across the road from the Universalist Church 
which has neither hell nor devil. The Meth- 
odist Church is hard by these. The Baptist 
Church in South Gardner, is near enough 
to the pretty lake that lies behind the town 
to furnish facility for baptism. The large, 
handsome brick church of the Congrega- 
tionalists overlooks all the others by its lo- 
cation. The pastor, Rev. Wm. D. Herrick, 
has written a valuable and interesting his- 
tory of the town from the time of its incor- 
poration. It covers over, five hundred pages 
and is illustrated with portraits of citizens, 
places of business and dwelling houses, etc. 

The manufacturers here have adopted the 
custom of paying the men once in two 
weeks and on Monday instead of Saturday, 
as it is found much more is saved for the 
family use, or to ‘‘put by,” when a leisure 
day does not follow the payments. 

Over 11,000, mostly in gold was paid by 
the Heywood Brothers, on a late pay day. 
Another important industry here, though 
less extensive than that of chair-making, is 
the manufacture of pails and tubs. The 
processes of all these industries, the power 
of the machinery, and the skil! of the ma- 
chinists, are both a wonder and an interest. 

I have begun to circulate the Woman Suf- 
frage Petition, and to try to collect money 
to enable us to hold meetings and to push 
our work in the Fall. I hope to make a 
good report in both cases. The early habits 
of this community give a long day for 
work, Breakfast comes at six anda half 
o’clock, so there are six good hours before 
dinner to be spent with ‘‘books and work 
and healthful play.” L. 8. 

7oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE PRESIDEN- 
TIAL ELECTION. 


It is said that the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage have no reason, as such, for taking 
one side or the other, in the presidential 
contest; that it matters not to the Woman’s 
cause whether Garfield or Hancock be the 
next President. Is this true? Assuming 
that neither of these men are Suffragists, 
are men and women who believe, as we do, 
that no truly representative government can 
exist while women remain disfranchised, 
free to choose between the two parties on 
those other issues wherein they differ from 
each other? 

For myse!f, while I freely admit that Wo- 
man Suffrage is not directly an issue in this 
campaign, and that General Garfield is not 
a Suffragist, I still think it is greatly for 
the interest of Woman Suffrage that the 
Republican party should retain control of 
the government. It is not that I have any 
hope of direct support or help from General 
Garfield. From a man who has fought a 
twenty years’ battle for the liberated and 
enfranchised slave, without learning to ap- 
ply the principles of political liberty to his 
own wife and mother, I have little hope of 
change, or progress. Indeed, because he 
sins against greater light and knowledge, 
I should hope less from him personally than 
from General Hancock, who has never hith- 
erto been compelled as a legislator to study 
the logic of liberty. But when I consider 
the elements that control each party, the 
classes of men that compose them, the spirit 
which animates them, the history which lies 
behind them, and the policy to which they 
are committed, I see and feel a difference 
on the principle of Equal Rights. Not of 
degree but of kind. A man or a party that 
affirms its application in the case of men is 


: more likely to apply it in the case of wo- 


men, than the man or a party that denies it 
to a large class already legally enfranchised. 

If the Democratic party succeed, it will 
be by virtue of the solid South, which owes 
its existence to forcible and fraudulent dis- 
franchisement of legal voters. It will be 
by the nullification of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Constitutional Amendments. It 
will be by the practical suppression of Ne- 
gro Suffrage. Such a triumph would bea 
triumph of brute force and cunning over 
the free ballot which is the right preserva- 





tive of all rights. How can we, who seek 
for a Sixteenth Constitutional Amendment, 
theoretically giving women the ballot, sup- 
port a party by whom the Fifteenth Amend 
ment giving black men the ballot is disre- 
garded and defied? Each successive step in 
the march of enfranchisement must be con- 


ceded before another one can be taken. . 


Until every black man in the South can cast 
his ballot freely, fairly, and without intimi- 
dation, it is idle to hope that the party which 
subjugates him will give women, black or 
white, the same right. 

It seems to me that our friends, who pro- 
fess to be ready to join either party which 
makes a profession in its platform, overlook 
the fact that the very same principle on 
which we demand the ballot for Woman is 
to-day trampled under foot, by the Demo- 
cratic party in the South; that until then, 
unless the principle is enforced and main- 
tained in the case of the black man, it is 
idle to hope for its application to women— 
for the same argument of expediency, which 


is used to-day to take away the legal rights 
of 800,000 colored voters, will be applied to 


women. It would prevent them from ex- 
ercising their rights also, would nullify a 
Sixteenth Amendment, even if legally es- 
tablished and theoretically acknowledged. 
In the case of the poor dispised freedman 
and the calumniated white Republicans of 
the South—every woman should hear a 
voice within her saying: — “Inasmuch as 
they have done it to the least of these, they 
have done it” and will do it ‘‘unto me.” A 
party which is in fellowship with the bull- 
dozers of the South will be equally in fel- 
lowship with the bulldozers of women. 
H. B. B. 








— 
CO-EDUCATION SUCCESSFUL IN NEW YOKK. 


C. Henry King, M. D., School Commis- 
sioner of Richmond County, N. Y., in his 
report tothe Superintendent of Public In- 
struction speaks well of the effect of cotdu- 
cation, so far asit has been introduced in 
the public schools of his district and adds:— 

‘In some of the districts, I regret to say, 
the sexes are taught in separate departments. 
I can see no benefit from this plan. 

‘In the church, in the home circle and in 
Gaily life the sexes mingle with mutual ad- 
vantage; why then should aschool, of all 
ae form a single and unfortunate excep- 
tion 

‘The correct nperemnans of the girl ought 
to exert the same hallowed influence on the 
boy as that of the woman does, in after 
years, upon the man.” 

We commend this testimony to Mr. Phil- 
brick, the former Superintendent of Boston 
schools, who is vainly trying to stem the 
current of civilization by opposing cotdu- 
cation. ms H. B. B. 

°° ° 


BUYING VOTES, 


Miss Susan B. Anthony, in the National 
Citizen and Ballot Box for August, endeavors 
to justify Miss King, of New York, for buy 
ing votes to defeat a political opponent as 
follows: 

Do you not see that if it were any class of 
educated property-holding men, they would 
not only buy ignorant men to represent them 
at the ballot-box, but they would rise in re- 
bellion, devastate the land, and slay all men 
who denied them their right toa voice in 
the government? No, I cannot condemn 
any woman for using any and every weapon 
she can wield for the gaining of her right to 
freedom and the franchise. 

Miss Anthony adds: 

“I have loaned the WomAn’s JoURNALS 
of the past two months and read up its va- 
rious criticisms and flings, and must say 
they are in the main very weak, if not 
wicked.” 

We are sorry to differ from Miss Anthony 
and her associates, but we still adhere to 
our criticism, and maintain that buying 
votes is wrong in morals and bad in policy. 
Both the advocacy and the practice will in 
the long run always be found to hinder, not 
to help the cause of Woman Suffrage. 

H. B. B. 


-—" 
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A NEW INDUSTRY FOR THE DEAF AND 
DUMB. 

So recent 1s the interest in the questions 
of the education of the deaf and dumb, that 
to prove them susceptible of training at all, 
has seemed a sufficient accomplishment. 
Each Institution has had, in addition to the 
regular school course, its set of workshops, 
and the poorer boys, to whom some trade is 
a necessity, have learned basket and broom- 
making, carpentering, etc., while the girls 
have been taught mattress-making and sew- 
ing in general, as the only occupation open 
tothem. For these girls, hedged in on ev- 
ery side, I would speak to-day, as in all 
senses more helpless, and appealing even 
more strongly than their brothers for train- 
ing, and for some more potent weapon of 
defence in their journey through the world, 
than the needle has ever proved. 

A year of quiet work in a class of ten, in 
the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Raleigh, N. C., has shown what can be ac- 
complished in a new industry, which,it has 
now been demonstrated, can form a part of 
the ordinary school-training without inter- 
ference with the usual course, or any 
lengthening of the time required for its com- 
pletion. 

With the establishment and full success 
of the South Kensington Cooking School, 
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followed shortly with equal success by those 
of New York and Boston, came the thought 
to one of the trustees of the North Caroling 
Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, that such 
schools might be a possibility for them, He 
was a man of broad culture and strong hu. 
manity, with whom thought and action 
marched hand in hand. No time was lost 
in suggesting the innovation, but, in a con. 
servative, slow-moving community, ham. 
pered by legislative stupidity, always more 
ready to work for future election than for 
public good, it was a long and tedions pro. 
cess. Aided at last by the warm codpera- 
tion of the principal, and stimulated by the 
fact that a cooking school had been pro- 
jected and organized in connection with g 
large and liberally managed school for girls, 
known as Peace Institute, the necessary 
steps were at last taken. A room was fitted 
up with all essential appointments, and the 
Superintendent of the Raleigh Cooking 
School—the first one in the entire South, 
was called upon for a course of lessons, 

Beginning with many misgivings as to 
their success, yet with a faith that could not 
doubt their practicability for, at least, the 
most intelligent of the class, a month had 
not passed before suspense gave place to 
certainty. The class, the ten members of 
which were chosen from among the most 
intelligent pupils, was still of varying ca- 
pacity. One or two were slow to under. 
stand, and awkward in execution. But the 
dullest face brightened, as the lesson began. 
The least movement of the teacher was 
copied with Chinese minuteness. To a por- 
tion of the class, coming from homes where 
bacon and saleratus biscuit, or corn-pone, 
had been the chief diet, and where the 
range of cooking utensils are as limited as 
the food supply—not only the appointments 
of the room, but the articles to be cooked, 
were ali mysteries. They were soon mas- 
tered, however. The quick eyes and ready 
hands speedily took possession of the new 
knowledge. A young teacher, chosen as in- 
terpreter, made all questionable points 
plain, and by her own careful preparation 
of her class-book, gave a model, which all 
followed with greater or less success. Im- 
mediate objections were made by some of 
the parents who looked upon the new de- 
parture as something designe to degrade 
their children, and who protested loudly 
that they should not do ‘‘niggers’ work.” 
But, as representatives of the best families 
had been chosen, this statement sufficed to 
quiet them, and the rapidly growing inter- 
est of the girls themselves, completed the 
work, 

Realizing that a portion of the system, in 
use in the practice class of the cooking 
school proper, must be set aside here, and 
that, with these limited intelligences, the 
physiology and chemistry of food could find 
little or no place, it became the Superin- 
tendent’s aim to form a set of lessons 
which should include chiefly, simple and 
economical dishes perfectly prepared, and 
thus to lay a foundation on which each 
might build as circumstances might indi- 
cate. To this end, bread-making in all its 
forms, the best cooking of meats, and ordi- 
nary vegetables, and simple sweets made up 
the greater part of the work. So unexpect- 
ed were the results that within three 
months the class prepared the largest por- 
tion of a supper for the trustees, the deli- 
cate quality and serving of which were the 
best answer to any doubt that may still 
have lingered as to the efficacy of the new 
system. 

With the close of the present session in 
June, ten young girls will leave the Insti- 
tute with a well-tested and established 
knowledge of principles in cookery, which 
will, in time, redeem whatever home they 
may enter from the curse of the inevitable 
ill-health, and consequent  ill-regulated 
thought, entailed by the wretched cookery 
of the past. With her own hands each one 
has made, often enough to assure future 
certainty, bread, both white and brown; 
coffee and tea; has broiled a steak, and pre 
pared meats in various ways—good soups 
and simple desserts—besides solving the 
mystery of cooking perfectly a boiled po- 
tato. Two or three of the class have shown 
a special aptitude for the work, and having 
learned to their surprise that a lady can 
handle pots and pans, yet remain a lady, 
are ready now for places from which, 4 
year ago, they would have shrunk, Small 
as this entering wedge may seem, its effects 
are incalculable. The cooking schoo} means, 
for the future of each pupil, the largest re 
sult from the smallest expenditure; a know!- 
edge which will make the cheapest and sim- 
plest food savory and palatable, and which, 
carried out, must end much of the chronic 
dyspepsia and general ill-health, from which 
all suffer. Household labor dignified—its 
appliances made more perfect, and delicacy 
and order and daintiness ruling, in place of 
the dirt and wiid confusion supposed to be 
the inseparable concomitants of all South- 
ern kitchens, a new race of servants will 
arise, and the generation of old family ser- 
vants, fast passing away, and whose loss is 
daily mourned, will be replaced by a class, 
to whom waste will be well-nigh 1mposs!- 
ble, and who will revolutionize old fash- 
ions, not by destruction but by reconstruc- 
tion. Comfortable und adequate support 
need never fail the owner of this knowledge, 
and bondage to the needle will cease oncé 
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for all. The coming session of 1880-81 
will see a building specially adapted to the 
purpose, the present one being slightly 
cramped, and a larger class will be allowed 
the advantage of the course. 

The work is only in its infancy, but gives 
fullest promise of vigorous growth, and it is 
the Superintendent’s earnest wish and hope, 
that it may not be confined to the Raleigh 
Institution, but may be attempted in others. 

No work to be done by women for women 
equals this in importance. We are, and 
must always be, much what we eat. It is 
now an acknowledged fact that the temper 
of men and women, and, as a consequence, 
many of their actions, ure governed by the 
fact of good or ill digestion. The building 
up of both muscle and brain are dependent 
on the proper food supply. The character- 
istics of race and family are inherited, yet 
that very race has been moulded by the na- 
ture of its food. The assimilation of all 
other training has been modified by that 
primal fact. It is safe to say, that half the 
sorrow the world has known, from perse- 
cutings and slaughterings in the past, down 
to mad theories and ‘“‘sins,” held by ill-bal- 
anced minds in the present, is the direct re- 
sult of improper use of food and consequent 
indigestion. Many a malicious act, mapy 
an outburst of jealousy or petty spite or 
treachery, might equally be labelled ‘“‘fry- 
ing-pan,” or ‘‘saleratus,” the last being 
a strictly American means of keeping up 
the dental profession, and ensuring a little 
dyspepsia to every native-born American. 

Many of the causes leading to the neces- 
sity for the Institutions under question may 
be traced to this same fruitful source. Ina 
knowledge of food and the laws of food 
must rest much of our hope for the better 
time for which we all wait. 

Only by broadening the path, narrow at 
best, in which the woman must walk whose 
soul, for this life, dwells, and must dwell, 
in prison, can such result be reached. But 
for these souls, with every new hope and 
every new possibility of action, the sense of 
bondage lessens. To each one who gives 
opportunity for such action comes, at las’, 
the word, not alone from every voice silent 
here, but from the Master as well, ‘‘Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these little ones, ye have done it unto 


me.”’ Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. 
Superintendent of the Raleigh Cooking School. 
—_———_— e> oo - ————_ 


THE WAYSIDE HOME, 

Early in March a few Brooklyn, N. Y., 
ladies, impressed with the forlorn, helpless 
condition of women who have been dis- 
charged from our local prisons, met togeth- 
er to devise some plan, if possible, for the 
relief and aid of this neglected, hopeless 
class of thecommunity. The result of their 
deliberations was the forming of a society 
and the opening of the ‘‘Wayside Home.” 
The house, 25814 Schenck Street—although 
partially furnished—was opened for recep- 
tion of inmates on the first of April and is 
already nearly full. 

Their object is to help those women who 
have no other helpers; to be friends to those 
who are absolutely friendless. The design 
is not so much to found an institution as to 
establish a family, and, in the social circle 
of the family, through the kindly influences 
of the home, to win these poor women back 
to self-respect and virtuous living. 

The running expenses of the Home will 
be met, as far as possible, by labor of the 
inmates. It is not intended to support any 
in idle pauperism, but to give every woman 
in the house plenty of occupation. Wash- 
ing, plain sewing, knitting, quilting and 
other work of the sort is therefore solicited, 
and will be supervised by responsible ladies. 

The ladies already begin to feel that the 
work they have undertaken is far larger than 
they can accomplish with their present re 
sources, and earnestly ask for contributions 
of money, monthly or yearly pledges, fur- 
niture, cast-of clothing, etc. Such contri- 
butions may be sent to Mrs. E. F. Petten- 
gill, 404 De Kalb Avenue, or Mrs. Anna C. 
Field, 58 Hicks Street, or Miss C. E. Coffin, 
217 Graham Street, or Mrs. E. F. Rawson, 

180 Hall Street, Brooklyn. 
—_———_—__——_-_ o> o—___—_——_—_ 
FAXON TO HIGGINSON. 

Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy, in a lately 
published classification of members of last 
years’ Massachusetts Legislature, included 
the name of Col. Higginson among those 
in favor of Frohibition, ete. This led toa 
disclaimer on the part of Col. Higginson, 
which has drawn out the following charac- 


- teristic letter: 


Col. T W. Higginson—Dear Sir: Your 
letter of the 6th inst. is at hand, and I also 
notice slip referred to in last Sunday’s Her- 
ald, 1 did not sayin my summing up of 
the record of the Legislature that all marked 
with three stars were prohibitionists. Isaid 
they all advocated the principles of pro- 
hibition, ete. The yea and nay vote of the 
House of Representatives shows that every 
one of your votes which I have at hand 
tended toward prohibition, although you 
may say restriction rather than prohibition. 

could not class you differently because 
you voted with the radical temperance men 
upon all occasions that have come to my 
notice. The old saying, ‘‘that a man is 
known by the company he keeps,” I applied 
in your case. I should not have done you 
justice had I not given you the highest 
honor, which from my standpoint you justly 





deserved. You intimate that you stand in 
about the same position as your friend 
Walker. At first I classed you with him, 
but found, upon careful examination of the 
records, that you deserved one better, you 
having voted for the local option and Woman 
Suff. Bill, while he voted against it. 
Friend Higginson, any man who will vote 
for so many healthy prohibitive restric- 
tions bearing upon the liquor traffic, and 
so eloquently advocate the local option 
and Woman Suffrage Bill as you did, de- 
serves, and will have, lasting honors, al- 
though he may not court them. One thing 
is certain, that any legislator who votes for 
imperative measures whereby the dramseller 
is disturbed, and uses his influence to have 
such measures enforced, is just as obnox- 
ious to the rum fraternity (to use a rumsel- 
ler’s expression), as ‘‘a damned prohibition- 
ist.” Henry H. Faxon. 

Quincy, Aug. 9, 1880. 

oe 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN FLURENCE, 

About twenty of the women of Florence, 
Mass., interested in School Suffrage, came 
together last Tuesday evening, to lay plans 
for work for the coming fall. The voters of 
Hatfield had previously held a meeting. All 
professed themselves loyal to the cause, and 
willing todo what they could. A, G. H. 
oo —______ 


WOMEN DENTISTS IN EUROPE. 








At the great convention of dentists recent- 
ly held in New York, which resulted in the 
formation of a National Dental Association, 
the following questions were asked and an- 
swered. 

‘*How are the female dentists succeeding 
who went abroad?” was asked. 

‘Several have gone from the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore colleges. The first one was 
Mrs. Hershfeld, who has now a large prac- 
tice in Berlin among the best people. She 
only administers to female patients. She 
sustains the American reputation well. Miss 
Wilcke is practising in Konigsberg and is 
ranked as the best female dentist in Ger- 
many. She has a large practice and is sus- 
tained by the faculty of the University. An- 
other is Miss Van Heyden at Stettin, and 
there are two women dentists in Frankfort 
and one in Hamburg. They are all doing 
well.” 

———— — ome -—— 
“WOMEN VS. BUSINESS.” 


Epiror JouRNAL:—Realizing fully the 
general inexperience of women in regard to 
business, I should be very far from attribut- 
ing such ignorance as that exhibited by the 
lady referred to under this head in a late 
JOURNAL, to women generally, for in that 
case our cause would be almost hopeless. 

It strikes me that in that particular in- 
stance it was a want of capacity most unus- 
ual. [ canscarcely think of one among the 
ladies of my acquaintance who would not 
understand the nature of a mortgage, and of 
her responsibility with regard to it. Of 
course there are a great many such, but it is 
hardly fair to the mass of women of common 
sense and enlightenment to have such cases 
brought forward as representing them as a 
class. E. 8. F. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A despatch from Bergen, Norway, by way 
of London, announces the death of Ole Bull, 
the violinist. 


Queen Victoria has declared warfare on 
bangs. 


It costs the Queen of England $40,000 a 
year to ride between England and Scotland. 


There are now three Hebrews in Congress, 
—Messrs. Jones, Morse, and Einstein. 


Judge Tourgee, the author of A Fogl’s Hr- 
rand has received a LL.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 


Mr. Upjohn, the New York architect, 
thinks Union Square the place of all others 
for the location of the Egyptian obelisk. 


A little book on ‘‘Deaconesses in the 
Church of England” is nearly ready at 
Griffith & Farran’s. 


Mrs. Brown, the mother of ‘‘Artemus 
Ward,” is still living at a good old age at 
Waterford, Maine. 

A letter in Queen Elizabeth’s own hand- 
writing, beautifully clean and clear, has 
been sold at Leipsic for three hundred 
marks, 


It may even yet be too early for the public 
to do him (Oakes Ames) justice, but the time 
will come when his memory will be held in 
honor.— Worcester Spy. 


It is reported that W. H. H. Murray is 
doing a large commission business in Liver- 
pool, and expects tocome back to this coun- 
try to straighten out things. 


Everything in this world that is good has 
to be defended. Everything good has to be 
taken care of. Everything that is bad will 
take care of itself. — Robert Ingersoll. 


Gloves with separate fingers and covering 
the wrists were first worn, it is said,in France 
in the time of St. Louis (1215-1270). The 
gauntlet was a later invention. 


Col. Robert G. Shaw, who was killed 
while in command of a colored regiment, 
during the late war, is soon to have a mon- 
ument in Boston. A short time after his 
death $3,000 was collected for the purpose. 
‘The committee having disagreed about the 











artist, the money was invested so well that 
it now amounts to nearly $13,000. 


The female students at Swiss universities 
have this year carried off nearly all the hon- 
ors, not only in philosophy, but chemistry 
and medicine as well. 


An advertisement of a lottery in the inter- 
est of a school appears in a Quebec paper, 
which offers, among other prizes, such as a 
horse, carriage and chromo, “six hundred 
masses for the living and the dead.” 


The sinecure living of Wimbish, England, 
has been advertised for sale. Its income is 
£650 yearly, and the advertisement states 
that “‘no residence at any time nor duty of 
any kind is required of the incumbent.”’ 


Mr. J. K. H. Willcox, Secretary of the 
New York Woman Suffrage State Commit- 
tee, will give legal advice and aid to women 
who need and cannot pay for them. His 
address is 208 Broadway, New York. 


A Cincinnati clergyman recently paid his 
affectionate respects to the class of men that 
will spend $50 for carriage hire at a wife’s 
funeral, but never spend a dollar for riding 
while the poor woman is alive. 


For the first time in several years the ex- 
cise laws, compelling liquor shops to be 
closed Sundays in Brooklyn, was enforced 
last Sunday by General Jourdan, the new 
police commissioner. 


The original wagon in which John Brown 
em‘grated from Pennsylvania to Kansas has 
been purchased by a Mr. Grasheiler, of 
Lawrence, Kansas, and will be presented to 
the State Historical Society. 


George Eliot’s retirement from literature 
is mentioned as a settled thing by 7'he Liter- 
ary News, It quotes her as often saying that 
her late husband, Mr. Lewes, was a great 
mental stimulus to her, constantly encour- 
aging her in her work. 


It is reported that the Marquis of Ripon, 
the new Viceroy of India, spends one hour 
every day in prayer. We hope he does not 
forget the Mohammedan precept, that ‘‘one 
hour of justice is worth seventy years of 
prayer.” —Jndez. 


Persons who are careful about the schvols 
to which their children go, and who are 
looking for the right ones should not forget 
Chauncey Hall, in this city, which has for 
many years given proof of its excellence. 
See advertisement in another column. 


Memphis is said to be the only city in the 
United States which shows a positive de- 
crease of population during the decade. In 
1870 its population was 40,226; now it is 
33,200. The ravages of the yellow fever ac- 
count in a large degree for this result. 


Among the names of those appointed 
from the Fourth Judicial District, by the 
State committee of the female suffragists, 
to urge the passage of the ‘‘Woman’s Suf- 
frage Bill,” we notice that of Mrs. Helen 
Rich, of Brasher Falls. --Gouverneur. 


It is not at all to the credit of a nation re- 
puted to be exceptionally ‘‘smart” that we 
should go on year after year bearing the 
burden of $100,000,000 in fire losses with- 
out doing anything to diminish this enor- 
mous waste of wealth. 


Oakes Ames once wrote: “I may have 
done wrong in my efforts to aid this great 
uational enterprise; if so, I am unconscious 
of it. I have always regarded it as among 
the most creditable and patriotic acts of 
life.” 


Owing to the Spartan severity of the seats 
at the Concord School of Philosophy, the 
ladies attending there are said to complain 
of the difficulty of concentration upon the 
Universals when obliged to be all the time 
thinking of their backbones. 


Rev. Frederick Hinckley, of Providence, 
R. L., has become convinced that the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association’s meth- 
ods of work for suffrage are the most effec- 
tive. He formerly worked with the Ameri- 
can Society.—National Citizen and Ballot 
Boz. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie of New York city, 
who recently gave $25,000 to his native town 
of Dunfermline, Scotland, for the purpose 
of establishing a free library; has increased 
his gift to $40,000. The building will cost 
$20,000, and will contain alibrary and read- 
ing and recreation rooms. 


The Spectator notes a very significant 
change in English sentiment toward Repub- 
licanism, and interprets the popular opposi- 
tion to the Napoleonic memorial in West- 
minster Abbey as an expression of appre- 
ciation of the form of government now ap- 
parently established in France. 


A fashionable New York corset-maker 
says that women by no means have a mo- 
nopoly of that article of wearing apparel. 
She makes a great many corsets for men, 
but she prefers not to mention the names of 
her male customers, as some prominent gen- 
tlemen might not like the notoriety. 


In speaking of the late Temperance Jubi- 
lee, held at Clear Lake, lowa, the ‘‘State 
Prohibitionist” says, ‘‘Our Iowa_poetess, 
familiarly known as Kate Harrington, fol- 
lowed with a poem of welcome, as wide in 
its every sentiment as the broad prairies, 
whose fragrant blossoms blend sweet per- 
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fume with choicest words of poesy from 
this grandly gifted woman.” 


One of the most healthy features of Eng- 
lish political life is the constant, candid and 
thorough discussion of all public questions; 
in the higher Reviews the discussion is car- 
ried on by the ablest men of all parties, and 
principles rather than men are brought to 
the front. . 


President Hayes has tendered to Mr. F. 
B. Sanborn of Concord the honor of repre- 
senting the United States at the International 
Eleemosynary Congress to be held at Milan, 
Italy, during the last week of August and 
the first week of September. If he declines 
Dr. Harris of Concord will be requested to 
fill the position. 


Women are not to be employed in prepar- 
ing the statistical returns relating to the 
English census. The registrar general 
“could not make the arrangements which 
would have been necessary for their employ- 
ment at the central office, and placing them 
in a separate house would have made it diffi- 
cult to superintend their work.” 


The Mormon Returning {Board of Beaver 
County, Utah, have thrown out the vote of 
Gentile precincts of Frisco, Milford, Adams- 
ville and Minersville, defeating the State 
Sheriff elect on the Liberal ticket, and the 
Gentile voters have resolved to refuse to 
pay taxes in consequence of their disfran- 
chisement. 

The feeling in England regarding the dis- 
aster in Afghanistan is very intense, and is 
prolific in criticisms of General Burrows and 
of the English army organization in the 
East. The stampede of the native troops 
under fire revives dissatisfaction with the 
scheme which reduced the number of Euro- 
pean officers in each regiment. 


It must be that the ladies (God bless them) 
are growing intelligent, for the shoe dealers 
say that the demand now a-days for lower 
heels and broader toes, is increasing. They 
have at last found out that high heels, nar- 
row toes, corns and aching feet go together, 
and the way to avoid the two latter is to 
dispense with the two former, regardless of 
so called ‘‘style.”—Springfield Union. 

The ladies of Evans Chapel, and Relief 
Society, Denver, Colorado, have organized 
a grand excursion to Leadville and return, 
good for three days. This gave thirty-seven 
hours in Leadville, or an opportunity to 
visit the beautiful fishing and health resort 
know as Twin Lake, with fine views of 
Platte and Deer Creek Canyons, Cathedral 
Mountain, and Kenosha Summit, the high- 
est railroad point in North America. 


The late Amelia Frances Wood of Boston, 
bequeathed $3000 to the Channing heme 
there, $1000 each to the Massachusetts ho- 
meopathic hospital, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian union, the Free hospital for women, 
the Children’s mission to the children of the 
destitute, the American Unitarian associa- 
tion, the Children’s hospital and the Hu- 
mane society, and $500 to the society for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals. 


The smilax vine is of recent date in New 
York, where it has been known as ‘‘Boston 
vine.” Its introduction there is said to 
have been brought about by Christine Nils- 
son at the great fair in aid of the French 
sufferers by the Franco-Prussian war. The 
Swedish nightingale, while tending a flower 
table, sold her headdress of roses and smilax 
for $150, and the vine at once became the 
rage. 

Mr. Gladstone’s continued improvement 
has greatly relieved apprehensions in Eng- 


land, but there is little probability of his be- 





ing able to return to active work during the 
present session; a result which is greatly to 
be regretted, considering the difficulties in 
which the Government finds itself. Mr. 
Gladstone has been very much gratified 
with the sympathy and interest of Ameri- 
cans during his illness, and especially with 
their expression from Mr. Lowell. 


A revival of the negro exodus is reported 
from St. Louis. About forty colored emi- 
grants arrive every day, and are cared for 
by the Relief Committee, which predicts 
that during the next two months ten thou- 
sand of the victims of the Solid South will 
turn their faces toward the free, fertile 
West. They want to find a land where the 
‘free ballot and fair count” of which Gen- 
eral Hancock speaks so beautifully is a 
reality.— Tribune. 

At the republican conference in New York 
on motion of Hon. George B. Loring it was 
Resolved, That it is expedient that as active 
& campaign as possible be carried on by the 
Bepublican party in the South as well as in 
the North; and that the Republican Nation- 
al Committee is hereby requested to respond 
to such calls from Republicans for assistance 
and encouragement by speaking in Southern 
States and Southern districts as in its judg- 
ment seem wise and proper. 


Farmer Sanborn of the state farm at Han- 
over, N. H., is doing his best to help solve: 
the problem of how to raise our own sugar. 
He has one-quarter of an acre in sorghum, 
half of which, he writes, is promising well; 
the rest, planted later, is not so much so. 
Besides the sorghum, he is raising six acres 
of sugar beets for the Maine factory, which 
are so promising that he says they ‘‘shall do 
their part in helping to sweeten the world.’- 
Success to experiments in this direction. 


An Anglo-Swiss company, whose factory 
is at Cham, on the lake of Zug, and whose 
condensed milk is quite popular in central 
and western Europe, has undertaken the 
manufacture of ‘‘centrifugal table butter.” 
This machine-made butter is prepared from 
the early morning milking, by means of an 
American centrifugal machine, and is at 
once despatched by rail to the hotels and 
markets of Zurich, so that the freshest but- 
ter in its utmost purity may be had by con- 
sumers many miles away a few hours after 
the milking. 


At a recent great entertainment in Eng- 
land, where the Duchess of Marlborough 
was dressed in all that art could do for Irish 
poplin, the Duchess of Leinster in embroi- 
dered Dacca muslin, the Gladstones, the 
Chinese and Siamese Ambassadors, were 
present, Dr. Trench in his archbishop’s 
dress, Dean Stanley, and numberless others 
of the fair and rich and great, the most pic- 
turesque figure of the day was pronounced 
to be an ayah, with her free step, erect head, 
and long slim shape draped in scarlet from 
head to foot, and a scarlet kerchief about 
the hair. 


Edmund Kirke, in his life of General 
Garfield, says his driving Humphrey Mar- 
shall out of Kentucky was ‘‘the most re- 
markable campaign that occured during the 
war of the rebellion.” President Linvoln’s 
opinion about it emphasizes the lesson of 
the general’s life. ‘‘Why,” said he toa dis- 
tinguished army officer who chanced to be 
with him, ‘‘why did Garfield in two weeks 
do what would have taken one of your reg- 
ular folks two months to accomplish?” 
‘Because he was not educated at West 
Point,” laughingly answered the West. 
Pointer. ‘‘No,” said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘that 
isn’t the reason. It isbecause when he was 
a boy he had to work for a living.” 
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ANGELINA GRIMKE WELD. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 


In the tributes at the funeral, strong em- 
hasis is given to moral courage. hoo 

gh physical courage is a!so fairly inferrible 
from the anti-slavery career of Angelina; 
yet only those most with her in life’s practi- 
cal affairs can appreciate her self-poise in 
danger. Peril was to her a sedative; it 
calmed and girded her, bringing out every 
resource, and making self-command abso- 
lute. She knew nothing of that flutter which 
confuses. Great danger instantly brought 
thought and feeling to a focus, and held 
them there. Several perilous emergencies 
in her life are vividly recalled,—such as the 
being overturned, while in a carriage, with 
a child in her arms, the horse meanwhile 
floundering amid the débris, a shaft broken 
and dashboard kicked into splinters. At 
another time, shots at the roadside set off 
the horsesin a run. Seeing her husband, in his 
struggle to rein them in, jerked up from his 
seat, and held thus, braced and _ half-stand- 
ing, as he tugged at the reins, she caught 
him round the waist, adding her weight to 
his, and thus, by holding him down, enabled 
him to pull the harder, till the steady, silent 
tug upon the reins tamed down the steeds. 
Another. In a small sail boat, in the middle 
of the Hudsou River, a sudden gust tore 
the sail from its fastenings, and in an in- 
stant filled the boat, till it barely floated. If 
the gust had not gone as soon as it came, 
probably not one on board could have been 
saved. It was — with b spans difficulty and 
danger that the drenched company in the 
water-logged boat reached the shore. An- 
other. In nothing. ot the Raritan Bay, and 
unable to swim, she was once swept beyond 
her depth, and rescued with great difficulty. 
In all these cases, she was silent and self- 
possessed, and ae to keep others so. 
Another. Her residence at Belleville, N. J., 
had no near neighbors, stood back from the 
road, and was nearly hidden by trees and 
shrubbery. The old stone structure, dati 
back to 1700, was known as the “haunt 
house.” Being very large, with barn, sheds, 
and several out-houses, it was specially at- 
tractive to my ry and burglars. Stories 
had been long afloat of outrages perpetrated 
there, among which were a murder a cent- 
ury before, with a burglary and robbery 
more recent. These stories, meant to be 
appalling, warned us what to expect. We 
had not been long there, when one night, 
waked by suspicious noises, she listened, 
till certain that a burglar must be in the 
house. So, stealing softly from the bed 
and room, lest she should wake her hus- 
band, she struck a light, and explored from 
cellar to attic, looking into closets, behind 
doors, and under beds. For a slight, weak 
woman, hardly able to lift an empty tea-ket- 
tle, thus to dare, shows, whether we call it 
courage or presumption, at least the ab- 
sence of all fear. None of the family knew 
of this fact, until an accident long after re- 
vealed it. When remonstrated with upon 
its rashness, she said, ‘‘Oh, the dear Father 
takes care of me.’’ When urged to promise 
that, when she heard another burglar, she 
would wake her husband, ‘‘I promise,’’ she 
said, ‘‘on conditions that, when you go af- 
ter him, I am to go with you.” 

Some years after this, when spendin 
time in a friend’s family, in the absence o 
the parents, she often took the children to 
ride. Upon returning one day, she said to 
the cook, ‘‘Maggie, jump in, and I'll give 

ou aride.” So away they went. Soon a 
y-road struck off from the main one. 
Turning in to explore it, she found that it 
ran a long way parallel to the railroad. 
Suddenly Maggie screamed; ‘‘O missus! I 
forgot. This is just the time for the ex- 
press, and this is the wrong horse, that’s 
awful afraid of the cars, and nobody can 
hold himin, Oh dear, dear!” ~~ Mag- 
gee fright, she turned instantly back, wf. 
ng, ‘‘Now, Maggie, if the train should 
come before we get to the turn, do just what 
I tell you, and I'll bring you out safe.” Oh, 
es, missus! I will! I will!” ‘Mark, now. 
on’t scream; don’t touch the reins; don,t 
jump out; ‘twill kill you dead if you do. 
isten, and, as soon as you hear the cars 
coming, drop down on the bottom of the 
wagon. Don’t look out; keep your eyes 
and mouth shut tight. 1’ll take care of you.” 
Down flat dropped Maggie on the bottom, 
without waiting to hear the train. Soon 
the steam whistle screamed in front, instead 
of rear, as expected! Short about she turned 
the horse, and away he sprang, the express 
thundering in the rear. For a mile the road 
‘was a straight, dead level, and right along 
the track. At utmost speed, the frantic 
animal strained on. On plunged the train 
behind. Neither gain nor lost. No 
sound came but the rushing of steed and 
train. It was a race for life, and the blood 
horse won. Then, as the road turned fram 
the track up a long slope, the train shot by, 
taming the horse’s fright; but, as his blood 
was up, she kept him hard pushed to the 
crest of the slope, then siacked his pace, 
and headed him homeward. Faithful 
Maggie stuck fast to the promise and to the 
wagon bottom, until told, ‘‘It’s all over,” 
when she broke silence with her wonder- 
ments. When she got home, the kitchen 
rang with exclamations. That race was 
long her standing topic, she always insist- 
ing that she wasn’t scared a bit, not she, 
because she ‘‘knew the missus wasn’t.” 

Another. While living in New Jersey, 
word came that a colored man and his wife, 
who had just come to the township, were 
lying sick of malignant small-pox, and that 
none of their neighbors dared go to them. 
She immediately sought them out, and 
found them in a deplorable plight, neither 
able to do anything for the other, and at 
once became to them eyes, hands, feet, 
nurse, care taker, and servant in all needed 
offices; and thus, partly relieved in nursing 
and watching by a friend, her patients were 
able, after three days, to minister in part to 
each other. Meanwhile, no neighbor ap- 
proached them. 

Some we hers traits we a oe ee 
ex her special intimates; and the 
ee never many. Her fidelity in friend- 
ship was imperishable. ends might 


break with her: she never broke with them, 
whatever the wrong they had done her. 
She never stood upon dignity, nor exacted 
apology, nor resented an unkindness,though 





keenly feeling it, and if falsely accused, an- 
swered nothing. She never spoke disparag-. 
ingly of others, unless clearest duty exacted 
it. Gossips, tattlers, and backbiters were 
her trinity of horrors. Her absolute truth- 
fulness was shown in the smallest things. 
With a severe sincerity, it was applied to 
all those customs looked upon as mere 
forms, involving no principle,—customs ex- 
acting the utterance of what is not meant, 
of wishes unfelt, sheer deceptions. She nev- 
er invited a visit or call not desired. If she 
said, ‘‘Stay longer,” the words voiced a 
wish felt. In that state of permanent weak- 
ness induced by her chronic ailments, she 
habitually worked so beyond her strength 
as often to be unable to bear the presence of 
company, hence mauy times could neither 
invite it nor try to protract its stay. Hence 
those lacking the charity which trusts a 
friend for a good reason, when it isuuknown, 
might take offence. She could not be 
brought under bondage to any usage or 
custom, any party watch-word, or shibbo- 
leth of a speculative creed, or any mode of 
dress or address. In Charleston, she was 
exact in her Quaker costume, because, to 
the last punctilio, it was an anti-slavery doc- 
ument; and for that she would gladly make 
any sacrifice of personal comfort. But, 
among the ‘‘Friends” in Philadelphia, she 
would not wear an article of dress which 
caused her physical inconvenience, though 
it might be dictated by the universal usage 
of “Friends.” Upon first exchanging the 
warmth of a Carolina winter for the zero of 
a Nortliern one, she found the ‘‘regulation” 
bonnet of the ‘‘Friends” a very slight pro- 
tection from the culd. So she ordered one 
made of fur, in form unlike the ‘‘regula- 
tion’ bonnet, and large enough to protect 
both head and face. For this departure, 
she was admonished. ‘It wis a grief to 
Friends.” ‘‘It looked lke pride and self- 
will.” ‘It was an evil example,” etc. While 
adhering strictly to the principles of 
‘Friends,’ neither she nor her sister Sarah 
could conform to all their distinctive usages, 
nor accept all their rules. Consequently, 
their examples were regarded as quiet pro- 
tests against some of the settled customs of 
the society. Such they felt bound to make 
them in word and act. Thus they protested 
against the negro-seat, in their meeting- 
house, by making it their seat. Thus they 
declined to use certain ungrammatical forms 
of speech, as thee for thou, which were, so 
far as they knew, then univergal among the 
Philadelphia Friends. They also felt con- 
strained to testify against a rule requiring 
that no Friend should publish a book with. 
out the sanction of the ‘‘Meeting for Suffer- 
ings;” so, also, the rule that any one who 
should marry out of the Society should, un- 
less penitent, be disowned: Consequently, 
when Angelina thus married, she was dis- 
owred, as was Sarah for sanctioning the 
marriage by her presence. The committee 
who ‘‘dealt” with them for those violations 
of the rule said that, if they would ‘‘express 
regret,” they would relieve the meeting 
from the painful necessity of disowning 
them. The sisters replied that, feeling no 
regret, they could express none; addin 
that, as they had always openly deciare 
their disapproval of the rule, they could 
neither regret their violation of it, nor neg- 
lect so fit an occasion for thus emphasizing 
their convictions by their acts; adding that 
they honored the Friends all the more for 
that fidelity which constrained them to do, 
however painful, what they believed to be 
their duty. 
[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND WOMAN’S RELATION 
TO THEM, 


Since the education of the child is of 
such paramount importance, who should 
have not only the deepest interest in watch- 
ing it, but a voice in affirming who shall 
train it, if not the women, and especially 
the mothers of this commonwealth and 
country? It should be they above all 
others who should determine this question, 
and, in determining it, should have the 
right to select to whom they would be will- 
ing to say, ‘‘Take this my child, and train 
it for me, and I will give thee thy wages.” 

We need to offer no apvlogy, therefore, 
for bringing to your notice this Sabbath 
morning, this subject of schools and educa- 
tion in their relation to the recent action of 
our Legislature in giving women the right 
to have a voice in the selection of teachers 
and training of our youth, and while our 
discussion cannot be an exhaustive one, yet 
it may lead to such suggestions of duty in 
the minds of the women of this congrega- 
tion as shall result favorably and effectively 
in reference to our schools the ensuing year. 
Our discussion is based upon the principles 
of the subject, not upon any personal refer- 
ences, except where they may be manifestly 
needed. Our theme this morning will there- 
fore be: ‘Our schools and Woman’s rela- 
tion to them.” 

First, the importance and defects of 
schools and teaching. 

One vital matter, and one, tov, at whose 
centre there is a radical defect, is the election 
of a school committee. Usually this becomes 
a mere political transaction. It is an office 
bought and sold. It is too often filled by 
men who seek the office, and work with 
the energy of desperation to secure votes, 
not by men who are sought by the people. 
Men go into this office with political riders 
upon their backs and they can find no Bun- 

an spot where they can roll them off. 
They are voted for by certain parties, and 
helped to power by the seme parties, on 
condition that when the voting comes for 
some other office over which the committee 
has the power, a return shall be made by 
hoisting into such position men who may 
not have and usually do not have the 
slightest qualification for the duties there 
assigned them. A man is elected to office 
because he is committed to a certain course 
of action before election, and must make 
such committal before he can secure his 
votes. Furthermore, a committee 
ing such men and such elements are given 
to discussions, not one of which have the 
least reference to the best interests of the 
school or to the children who are to be sent 
from their homes to be trained for life at a 
period in their history the most important. 





We have had quite enough of such pro- 
ceedings within our own city limits. We 
have, a3 parents, been compelled to submit 
to actions that would set chaos at defiance, 
and in their concentrated folly, would 
shame the very prince of jesters to the king. 

* 


After some very sensible remarks on ed- 
ucation, for which we have not space, Mr. 
Barrows quoted, in full, the ‘‘Instructions 
to Women who desire to Vote for School 
Committee,” signed by S. E. Sewall and 
others, and then continued as follows: 

So much for the legal aspect of the ques- 
tion. The practicability and moral duty 
involved is of more far reaching impor- 
tance, and toit let us address ourselves in 
the time left to us this morning. The ob- 
jections to, and the arguments for, may 
properly be stated together. One objec- 
tion, that it is to unsex Woman, is too old, 
and has been too many times refuted to de- 
serve much time or consideration in this 
discussion. When it is unsexing Woman 
to care for her children at home, it will be 
unsexipg her to step into the arena where 
they enter from the home to exercise au- 
thority and, as we believe, heaven-born 
rights, in watching them and having a voice 
in the selection and control of those to whom, 
in a large measure, her children are to be 
entrusted. 

It is objected that time will be taken which 
should be given to domestic cares and that 
it will be detrimental to home influence. 
But the objection overlooks the true con- 
ception of the relation of the home and 
school. If half the effort were used, and 
arguments adduced to prove the unfaithful- 
ness of the woman who prefers her own 
pleasure and gaiety at some fashionable 
watering-place, to fulfilling the duties of a 
true mother in her own house, or to demon- 
strate the lack of fidelity in leaving her 
children to the tender care of nurses and 
outsiders, in order that they may not be a 
burden and hindrance to her frivolous life, 
then we should see a different condition of 
things in this republic. Thisis an evil and 
a disgrace, aye, a sin, concerning which the 
pulpit has no right to be silent, and for 
which the church is, in a Jarge measure, re- 
sponsible. But to urge the interruption or 
waste of time as an objection to giving the 
ballot to Woman on this question is both 
paltry and in itself as absurd as to consider 
the hours spent by the mother in the nurse- 
ry with her children as a superfluity and a 
waste. 

Another objection urged, and in the view 
of many deemed a valid one, is this, that 
howsoever regarded by others, this law is 
considered by men who aided in its enact- 
ment as an entering wedge to the full and 
unlimited right of Suffrage for women. To 
give Woman the ballot is regarded by many 
as a great evil, and we confess that it has 
been by a slow and contested process that 
our own mind has reached the point it has 
upon this question, That phase is not one 
which it is germane to our present subject 
to discuss, except so far as it ‘ouches indi- 
rectly this question before us. Herbert 
Spencer remarks that ‘‘man's rights and Wo- 
man’s rights must stand or fall ——, 
“We are told,” he says, ‘“‘ that Woman’s 
mission is a domestic one, that her cbharac- 
ter and position do not admit of her taking 
a part in the decision of _—_ questons ; 
and that politics are beyond her sphere. 

‘But this raises the question, who shall 
say what ber sphere is? Amongst the Paw- 
nees and Sioux it is that of a beast of bur 
den. In some countries it is within Wo- 
men’s sphere to work side by side with men 
and under the lash. Who now will tell us 
what Woman’s sphere really is? As the 
usages of mankind vary so much, let us 
hear how it is to be shown that the sphere 
we assign her is the true one—that the lim- 
its we have set to female activity are just 
the proper limits. Let us hear why on this 
one point of our social polity we are exact- 
ly right, while we are wrong on so many 
others.” Now my friends, that is good 
logic.” The fact is that as ‘‘some sentiment 
responds to some necessity of our condition 
its dictates must be respected;” and ‘‘how- 
evermuch the giving of pclitical power to 
women may disagree with our notions of 
propriety we must conclude that if that is 
the demand the concession must be made. 

Ruskin remarks, with his accustomed wis- 
dom, in discussing ‘‘Woman’s queenly office 
with respect to the State,” that people are 

enerally under the impression that a man’s 
duties are public, and a woman’s private. 
But that is not altogetherso. ‘‘A man,” he 
continues, ‘‘has a personal work or duty re- 
latirg to his own home, and a public work 
or duty which is the expansion of the other, 
relating to the State. So « woman has a 
personal work or duty, relating to her own 
home, and a public work and duty which is 
also the expansion of that Man’s duty as 
a member of a commonwealth is to assist in 
the maintenance, in the advance, in the de- 
fence of the State. Woman’s duty as a 
member of the Commonwealth, is to assist 
in the ordering, in the comforting, in the 
beautiful adornment of the State. What 
the man is at his own gate, defending it if 
need be against insult and spoil, that also, 
not in aless, but in a more devoted measure, 
he is to be at the gate of his country, leav- 
ing his home if need be, even to the spoiler, 
to do his more incumbent work there. In 
like manner what the woman is to be within 
her gates, as the center of order, the balm 
of distress and the mirror of beauty, that 
she is also to be without her gates, where 
order is more difficult, distress more immi- 
nent, loveliness more rare.” 

Sooner or later it is bound to come, but 
whether in its broader application we be- 
lieve in it or not we have no right to op- 
pose a manifest point of advantage because 
of fear that it may go farther than we wish 
it to go. 

It is the genius of cur Republican form 
of government that it will bend to a certain 
point under pressure, but at that point it will 
exhibit its elasticity and inherent power by 
so reacting as to throw off evil and establish 
the good. Itcarriesin its very nature tha 
possibility and certainty of correction. His- 
tory has, beyond controversy, demonstrated 
that to do a thing that is right will subject 
no individual and no nation to any perma- 
nent evil. 





My friends, this question, as well as all 
other questions of reform and progress, will 
not depend upon ue notions or prejudices 
for its advance. hatever is allied to the 
most comprehensive system of human ele- 
vation and social improvement will go on 
either with, or in spite of, your approval 
and mine. The principles which, underly- 
ing such questions, are immutable cannot 
be prevented from achieving final success 
by any puny hostility of ours. It is well in 
these days to be in the chariot of advance 
where we may hope to conduce to the gen- 
eral weal by wise foresight and personal in- 
fluence, rather than to be crushed under the 
wheels that are on the Olympic course to 
victory. 

It is urged ‘hat women will not avail them- 
selves of the right to vote and hence the law 
will be useless. But the argument was 
urged in that period of our history when 
emancipation was proclaimed. When, how- 
ever, the liberties of the freedmen depend- 
ed largely upon their vote, there came an 
immediate and a wholesome response, so 
ready that parties who denounced the princzi- 
ple of emancipation were suddenly converted 
to a surprising regard and obeisance to the 
colored citizen. It will be so in this instance. 
It is the individual who wields the ballot who 
is respected and feared, and we may well 
trust the moral sense of duty to assert its 
ascendancy in the soul of every true wo- 
man, when she finds the dangers which her 
action may avert, and the impulse to sound 
morals and enlarged education her Suffrage 
can promote. 

But certain special reasons may be ad- 
vanced in favor of this special legislation 
and the duties of Woman in relation to our 
schools by their own direct influence. One 
is the pretminent and unequalled interest 
Woman has in this great department of so- 
cial culture. The husband and father is or- 
dinarily so engrossed in business and in pro- 
viding for the family that his time is divert- 
ed from, not given to his children. This is 
a serious loss to every child which is thus 
entailed aud which so far as possible ought 
to be rectified. The mother is with her 
children, she understands their capacity, she 
knows their physical strength or weakness, 
she has positive knowledge of their mental 
bias, she has their training up to the hour 
when they enter the school and are thrown 
into an unwonted arena of activity. Who 
watches these first days of the child’s fitting 
into school duties as does a faithful mother? 
Who follows its progress as does the moth- 
er’s eye? Who notes the influence of that 
process upon the child’s body and mind or 
the moral influence it is imbibing as does 
the mother? Suppose her well-trained eye 
detects a lack in that school method, sup- 
pose her child is growing up and learning 
under influences and methods prejudicial to 
its advance, who should have direct personal 
power at such a juncture of affairs if not 
that same mother? 

Will you give her all the anxiety and then 
deprive ber of all direct relief? Will you 
concede to her the proper sphere of train- 
ing and then when that training is wrong 
compel her to depend upon a man’s vote 
solely to rectify it, where in some cases that 
father will be so entangled in political 
schemes and promises that he cannot act 
freely even to deliver and help his own 
child? And that brings us to another posi- 
tive reason, viz: Woman’s ambition is of a 
different and in this respect of a truer type 
than man’s. 

You cannot buy a woman's vote as you 
cana man’s. She is freer, and always will 
be freer, from ensnaring entanglements. 
Her aim is more single, more direct, more 
true, 

Furthermore another reason is found in 
therefined natureof womanhood. Barring 
all exception to this rule, Woman’s nature 
is the center of refinement. Its underlying 
principles are purer, its conception of life 
holier and more noble than man’s. There 
is less subterfuge in meeting higher motives 
of duty; a more inflexible holding of her- 
self and others to the simple rule of truth 
and duty; a wiser counsel in her instincts 
than can be found in man’s reason. The 
light of & woman’s intuitions is well nigh 
faultless; the logic of them accurate and 
unanswerable. 

If you would correct rudeness; if you 
would excjude the slang of school life; if 
you would make the curriculum of your 
school system a channel of culture; if you 
would raise the standard both of scholar- 
ship and morals within its circle; if you 
would surround the teacher and the scholar 
with a refinement and accuracy so desirable, 
and which we are in danger at the present 
time of sacrificing to selfish ambition and 
political chicanery; if you would keep the 
school where it belongs as a grand nursery 
of truthfulness, culture, thought, — place 
women best fitted for the work upon your 
school committees and give them, without 
grudging, the freedom of the ballot. 

Another reason, and the last we shall men- 
tion, is that which is based upon simple jus- 
tice. ‘‘We owe,” says a writer, in a series 
of admirable articles on ‘‘Woman’s Right 
to Public Forms of Usefulness in the 
Church,” ‘‘to the character, activity and in- 
fluence of woman the most of what we are 
so proud to call American.” And the same 
writer remarks most aptly that ‘‘in this en- 
lightened age and favored land, society has 
reached the point where it willingly accepts 
and applauds Woman for what at any time 
she may show herself thoroughly capable 
of being and doing, that is noble and com- 
manding. Full freedom is thus accorded to 
her to act and to excel ino the stage of poe- 
try and of song. She may act, play, sing or 
write for admiring listeners what is amus- 
ing or fascinating, and not a fault-finding 
word is heard anywhere; but let her only 
undertake to instruct and profit others, in 
any direct and earnest way in public, and 
even at this late day a strong front of oppo- 
sition is at once raised by many to and 
large and whole souled enactment of such 
an idea by her. A wise son honors his 
mother to the end of his days as the source 
of his best thoughts and aims in life, and 
more and more as he grows in wisdom and 
in grace, he delights to show his grateful 
reverence and to speak aloud her praise to 
others. A discreet husband often finds in 
the cautious counsel of his thoughtful wife 
the best guidance in his hours of financial 
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uncertainty. With decisive effect for good 
however unobserved in its processes to de. 
terminate influence upon final results, wo- 
man touches at myriad points the vital ele- 
ments of law, and liberty and prosperity in 
the land, of social feelingin the parlor, of 
public spirit in the town, and of moral sen- 
timent throughout the whole community. 
Even the church of our day, still so reluc- 
tant in many parts of the land to avail itself 
of her full moral power for good, finds it 
gaty to its own advantage to summon 
er aid omy to the work of Sunday 
school and Bible class instruction. In the 
magazine literature of the day and in our 
leading pre oat newspapers she is already 
largely, and with steady increase, vindicat 
ing her equal right with the best thinkers of 
the other sex to intellectual and moral lead- 
ership in the high work of forming and ex- 
pressing the better thoughts of the hour,” 
And now after according her all this, hav- 
ing seen and acknowledged her wonderful 
fund of accomplishment, realizing as we do 
what her personal power is, what right have 
we toallow this unemployed influence to lie 
dormant or to exercise itself in church and 
state simply, when we desire it to be locat- 
ed and centralized? Has not the church 
been too fearful of woman's activity in the 
past, too frightened at her voice, too reluc- 
tant to give way to her advance? Has not 
the church, and our branch of it quite as 
much as any other, suffered serious loss 
from the repression it has exercised over 
woman's service? We think the risk of ill- 
interesting remarks and ill-planned and un- 
advised labor would be much less if woman 
exercised these rights and gifts, than the 
are now while exhibited largely by man. Is 
not the time coming, aye, is it not come 
already, when woman, the ‘‘great motor 
force” in the home, shall be the great moter 
force in the church, the school, the state, in 
the exercise of those rights which are her due 
and in the furtherance of those principles 
which are so radiantly blended in her own 
nature? Justice demands that they shall be 
rendered to her. Justice also demands that 
they shall be exercised by her. When this 
is done, then and not till then shall we see 
light beaming on many a darkened spot of 
moral agitation. Then and not till then 
shall we see the families of this land com- 
manding the homage of every kingdom un- 
der heaven and the nationalities of the old 
world, bowing in gratitude and praise be- 
fore the grand and stately structure of 


American culture, American statesmanship, . 


American reform. 

Oh, women of this congregation and com- 
munity! Have you not a duty here and now 
to perform which you must not, you dare 
not disregard? What is the training, the 
mental and moral training of your sons and 
daughters to-day within these schools? Do 
you propose to go on indifferently amid the 
dangers which lutk on every side and have 
no voice in the guidance of these important 
affairs? Is your mission limited within the 
wall of your own house and about matters 
solely of dumestic concern? Are you haltin 
before an argument which is the product o 
tradition or are you unprepared to hear 
the calls to duty on every side? Are you 
certain you read the signs of ‘the times 
aright when you make a cloister for your- 
selves in this broad, busy world of ours; 
where humanity needs your help, the state 
your vote, and the world a reform which 

you are fitted to work out for mankind? 

as not the word of testimony reached your 
ears from the Divine with reference to your 
child: ‘Take this child and train it for me 
and I will give thee thy wages;” and has it 
not taught you the same truth respecting 
your own children and others in the schools 
in the affairs of state? It is a summons 
to duty which will never cease, and whose 
purpose shall not be met till the active in- 
fluence of woman shall stand on the same 
fundamental platform as man’s, and until 
his functions and hers are united in the same 
field of conflict for the same final reward of 
victory. 

Ruskin in an essay upon Woman quotes 
the lines from the great pcet: 

“Come into the garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, night, has flown, 
Come into the garden, Mand, 

I am here at the gate alone’ — 


and then inquires of his readers: ‘“‘Did you 
ever hear, not of a Maud but of a Madeliene, 
who went down to her garden in the dawn 
and found one waiting at the gate, whom 
she supposed to be the gardener? Have you 
not sought Him often; sought him in vain, 
all through the night; sought Him in vain 
at the gate of the old garden where the fiery 
sword is set? He is never there, but at the 
garden of this (new) gate, He is waiting al- 
ways, waiting to take your hand, ready to 
go down to see the fruits of the valley, to 
see whether the vine has flourished, and the 
pomegranate budded.” Ah, my friends, 
women of this congregation and commu- 
nity, are 7 ready to go forth with Him 
into this field of service we have been con- 
sidering this morning and into every other 
sphere of active effort into which He is call- 
ing you? Are you ready to listen and know 
that He tells you to take the children and by 
your influence train them for Him? If so, 
when you go down with Him into the wi!- 
derness which has budded under your care, 
into the valley which has been exalted b 
your presence, into the crooked ways which 
have been made straight, and the rough 
places which have been made a plain, the 
wages which you shall receive will be your 
eternal great reward, and the entrance to 
glory shall be only the continuation of this 
looming garden path, through the thorns 
and trials of an earthly pilgrimage and with 
a toilzome, but an unfaltering step.—The 
— Daily Uourier, Saturday, July 12, 
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WOMEN AS PREACHERS. 


The Methodist Church at Washington, D. 
C., is wrestling with the question of the 
right of women to preach. It happens that 
a Mrs. Clara Roach, of that city has been 
an exhorter in the church for some time, 
and would enlarge her sphere by entering 
the pulpit arena. The officers of the church 
referred to have recommended that she be 
granted a license to preach. The quarterly 
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conference declined to take the matter up 
and the question will now be carried up and 
an effort made to secure a decision from a 
higher authority. 

Now if this woman could only appeal to 
the higher Jaw or to the Supreme Ruler of 
the universe, her request would be granted 
at once. The One who created all men 
free and equal and endowed them with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, never intended to 
abridge the right of Woman to choose her 
own calling and profession. And those who 
would seek to debar any woman from her 
God-given right to preach the gospel on a 
level with man, give evidence of a little- 
ness of soul that is really painful to con- 
template. We were stupid enough to sup- 
pose that the old idea that Woman must 
keep her silence had been exploded long 
ago. Certainly if the desire is to Christian- 
ize the human race, why should there be any 
maudlin sentiment against women preachers 
when in their ranks are embraced some of 
the most effective advocates in the country. 
It is really ridiculous and absurd to under- 
take to resist or checkmate the inevitable, 
and it is refreshing to know that a few are 
learning this fact.--ZHaverhill Bulletin. 

oe 


A SHIRT WITHOUT A BOSOM. 





A man in Greenfield, whom we will call 
William, got up the other morning and pro- 
ceeded to put on a shirt which his wife had 
just made for him after a new pattern. As 
she stood at the mirror, curling her hair, 
she heard a suppressed sound half-way be 
tween a groan and an oath, and, turning 
round, said, laughing, ‘‘Why, my dear!” 

“Shut up!” he ejaculated. ‘‘You are a 
born fool! Never let a woman attempt to 
fit a shirt, she can’t do it; it is one of the 
impossibilities.” 

‘But William”—deprecatingly— 

‘Don’t you talk—let me talk, Do you 
think I’m going down town in thisrig? A 
pretty disposition you’ve got; just because 
I happened to find a little fault last week 
with your ironing, you must go and make a 
shirt without a bosom! Such malicious con- 
duct, madam, is unpardonable. Shut up, I 
say! 1 won’t hear a word. When a starched 
shirt front is the only finery a man indulges 
in, is he not excusable for being particular 
in regard to that, I should like to know? 
And this thing sits like the d—1. Look how 
baggy it is here in front, and it feels behind 
as if there was a board bound.across me—”’ 
walking up and looking in4the glass, hitch- 
ing up first one shoulder and then the other 
after the indescribable manner of men try- 
ing on a new garment. 

His wife dared not speak, but, bringing a 
good-sized mirror from the next room, she 
held it up behind him for a moment; and 
perceiving, by his chop-fallen expression, 
that he saw the point and the front, she ran 
down staus to settle the coffee and see that 
Bridget had set the table geometrically. 

As William walked down to his office that 
morning he said to the first friend that he 
met: ‘I tell you, Tom, that little wife of 
mine is a born genius. Look at this shirt, 
now; she cut and made it all herself. Do 
you see; it opens behind; no confounded 
button holes to bother a fellow. Just send 
your wife up for the pattern.” And it was 
by the way of Tom’s wife that Lizzie first 
knew that William was pleased with his 
shirts. — Gospel Banner. 

or 
THE FANCY AND THE FACT. 





A late number of the Harvard Lampoon 
has an amusing illustration of ‘‘Fancy” and 
“Fact” in regard to the ‘‘annexed maiden,” 
or the young woman who is pursuing the 
college studies under the system recently 
adopted. The verses which accompany the 
illustration are supposed to be written by a 
student of the superior sex, who fancies 
that the scholar of ‘‘the annex” must be a 
typical ‘‘strong-minded” maiden, specta- 
cled, angular, severe, awkward, unfeminine, 
and ludicrous, as in the first illustration. 
To his amazement and confusion she proves 
to be a gay and graceful and winning maid, 
as in the second: 

‘The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she.” 
And the silly wight regretfully muses: 
“I really couldn't keep it, could I now? 
I wonder if I did act like a cad. 
One comfort anyway: I didn’t bow— 
I wish I had!” 

It is droll to see how inthis matter of co- 
education the fact corrects the fancy. Dr. 
Lardner proved conclusively that steamers 
could not cross the ocean, and his argument 
and the steamer crossed together. While 
the léarned pundits on all sides are proving 
that a thing cannot be dune, it is accom- 
plished. There are fifty young women 
among the students at the Cornell Univer- 
sity, and at the University of Michigan 
there are one hundred and thirty-four. 
Even Harvard receives them in an ‘‘annex,” 
and a little further emancipation from the 
monkish traditions of all universities will 
effectually dispose of the remains of the 
prejudice. 

President Angell, of the Michigan Uni- 
versity, under whom it has attained its 
great eminence, which in point of sound 
and accepted progressive action is almost 
that of leadership among American univer- 
sities, says, quietly and with evident amuse- 
ment: “After our nine years’ experience in 
Cotducation, we have become so accustomed 


to see women take up any kind of univer- 
sity work, carry it onsuccessfully, graduate 
in good health, cause no embarrassment in 
the administration of the institution, and 
awaken no especial solicitude in the minds 
of their friends or of their teachers, that 
many of the theoretical discussions of co- 
education, by those who have had no oppor- 
tunity to examine it carefully, read strange- 
ly to us here on the ground. It is a cause 
of sincere congratulation that both in this 
country and Europe the opportunities for 
women to obtain as extended an education 
as men are rapidly multiplying.’’— Harper's 
Weekly. 





SILK CULTURE, 

An enterprising lady of New Orleans has 
done wonders in experimental silk culture. 
She procured a year ago more than 2,000 
eggs of the silk-worm, and in a small room 
at her dwelling-house succeeded in hatch- 
ing out a number of worms. But the 
greatest obstacle she had to contend with was 
the difficulty of obtaining food for the 
worms, as she had no mulberry trees on her 
grounds. She finally heard of a place which 
contained many fine specimens of the fa- 
mous morus multicaulis, the owner of which 
kindly permitted her to take as many leaves 
as she desired. The lady hired sonie boys 
to pick the leaves, and thus procured a suf- 
ficiency of food for her pets. She perse- 
vered and succeeded in harvesting over 2,000 
fine cocoons. This season she intends to 
make the experiment on a larger scale, as 
she has obtained more than 80,000 eggs, and 
will look for a convenient place to hatch 
them and attend tothe worms. She has sent 
specimens of the cocoons to France, to Ita- 
ly and to the New Jersey silk manufactur- 
ers, and has been rewarded for industry and 
perseverance by the high opinion those who 
have seen these specimens entertain of the 
Louisiana cocoon. Now that the proper 
method of hatching the eggs, caring for and 
attending to the worms is known, it will be 
strange if more ladies do not take an inter- 
est in this valuable industry. 

oe 
WOMEN AND THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 





Among the list of the candidates who 
have passed the first LL.B. examination of 
the London University appears the name of 
Miss Eliza Orme, the first lady who has tak- 
en advantage of the University’s extension 
of its privileges to women as far as law de- 
grees are concerned. Several ladies, of 
course, have already matriculated in arts, 
and a few have passed through the prelimi- 
nary stages for obtaining degrees in science; 
but Miss Orme is the only one who has yet 
sought a legal diploma, and her success 
marks a distinct step in the progress of the 
‘‘woman movement.” Her name is well- 
known as a prominent advocate of female 
suffrage and in connection with various or- 
ganizations for removing all obstacles in the 
way of women following any avocations for 
which they can prove themselves fitted. She 
has herself during some years carried on 
business in Chancery Lane in those branches 
of legal work which are not limited to mem- 
bers of the Inns of Court or to accredited 
solicitors. She has also won all the prizes 
and distinctions that were open to her as a 
student of University College and at the 
special examinations for women previously 
held by the London University. It may be 
noted that her partner in Chancery Lane is 
the Miss Richardson whom the Southwark 
Liberals elected last November to represent 
them on the new London School Board.— 
London Correspondent of the ‘‘Manchester 
Guardian.” 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


Emily Huntington, a philanthropist asso- 
ciated with New York’s Five Points mission, 
had a happy inspiration four years since, 
showing how ragged and ignorant young 
girls might be taught housekeeping. It be 
gan in a scheme to teach them plain sewing 
in the Wilson Industrial School. Here they 
were given one good meal every day, and 
this involved so much work that Miss Hunt- 
ington tried to muster in some of the older 
girls as temporary kitchen help. To her dis- 
may they were found so lamentably igno- 
rant and clumsy that they couldn’t wash a 
dish or peel a potato. This suggested to her 
the organization of large classes in house- 
work, but then the puzzie arose how to set 
them all at work at a time so they could be 
taught in classes. This was solved by pro- 
viding the girls with toy utensils and drill- 
ing them in the manual of their use. There 
were six in the first class; but the project 
has been so successful that the kitchen-gar- 
den association, organized only eight m»nths 
ago, has spread to all the poor districts of 
the city, and has now uncer its supervision 
fourteen classes numbering more than 800 
little girls. 


HUMOROUS. 


‘*This is a cold climb it,’‘ said the gentle- 
man who ascended Mount Washington. 


The man who was cured by the clair- 











voyant claimed to have been trance-fixed. 
‘* See here, John, is your sweetheart a 





factory girl?” ‘Yes, William, satisfactory.” 


A new species of fowl discovered in Alas- 
ka is called ‘‘the plumber bird.” It hasa 
very big bill. 


The laboring man who lost his wallet 
overboard at the Cunard Wharf, said he had 
his wages docked. 


The Post says Joaquin Miller has just 
written the best poem he ever produced. 
It is the shortest. 


An Englishman upon hearing the crack- 
ling in a poultry yard, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! this 
is really hen-chanting!” 


Mountains are very apt to be stuck up; 
and, although they are generally serene, 
ha | do get peaked very often. ut many 
will always take the mountain’s side. 


“If I punish you,” said mamma to her lit- 
tle girl, *‘you don’t suppese I do so for pleas- 
ure, do you?” ‘‘Then whose pleasure is it 
for, mamma?” 


She: ‘‘Be it so, then; I agree that I have 
faults.” He (emphatically): ‘‘Oh, yes.” She: 
(surprised): **What are they, sir? what are 
they? Name them—if you can.” 


The manager of a country theater, during 
the rehearsal of a musical piece, observed a 
horn player ia the orchestra sitting inactive 
while the other musicians were playing, 
‘“‘Why ain’t you playing, sir?” sharply de- 
manded the manager. ‘‘Why, sir,” said the 
performer, wLo was busy counting some fifty 
bars’ rest in his part, ‘“‘I’mresting.” ‘‘Rest- 
ing, sir!” exclaimed the potentate. ‘‘Il'll 
have no resting in my theater. Play on, 
sir!” 


The children were discussing what they 
would like to be and do, and most of them 
wished for a position with little work and big 
pay. One of them said, ‘‘Well, I should 
like to sit on the roof all my days, and have 
nothing to do, just like Joseph in Egypt.” 
Very naturally the attention of the family 
was excited by the remark, and the boy was 
asked to explain himself. He at once quot- 
ed the passage, ‘‘And Pharaoh put Joseph 
over his house.”’ ‘‘There,” he said, ‘‘that’s 
what I should like.—to sit on the roof, and 
have a large salary.” 


It is said that ‘‘two Boston girls were 
walking one day in the suburbs of the Hub, 
when they stumbled on a little old-fashioned 
milestone, forgotten in the march of im- 
provement. One of them stooped, and 
parting the grass, discovered the half-effaced 
inscription, ‘** 1. mi. from Boston,” upon 
which she exclaimed ecstatically. ‘‘Here 
is a grave, perhaps of some young girl, who 
wished it written on her tombstone, ‘I’m 
from Boston.’ How touching! so simple 
and sufficient.” It is unnecessary to add 
that this story did not originate in Boston. 











Miss H. L. LANC, 
ORIGINAL 


DRESo REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM. 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place 
Founded by the 


DRESS REFORM 


COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN'SCLUB 


For the Manufacture and 
Sale of 


Ladies’ & Children’s 
UNDERWEAR 


UPON 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPALS 











UNION UNDER FLANNEL 


PATTERNS A SPECIALTY, 


Some years since, the New 
England Woman's Cluba 
pointed a special commit- 
tee to investigate the sub- 
ject and devise methods of 
improvement in under-clo- 
thing for women. Upon 
which will be found,among 
others, the names of 
MRS. DR. DIO LEWIS, 
Mrs. C. M. SEVERANCE, 
Mrs, Dr. 8S. E. BROWN, 
DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, 
MIss LuciA M. PEABODY 
Mrs. PHEBE N.KENDALL 
Mrs. H. L. T. WOLCOTT, 
Miss H. L. BROWN, 

All then of Boston, 


These ladies gave great at- 
tention to the work. and 
the result of two years of 














EMANCIVA‘ION SUIT, 





SEND 2 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


labor may be seen/at my 
rooms. They confidently 
recommend these gar- 
ments to the public as 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE 
MADE PRACTICABLE FOR 
WOMEN’S UNDER-WEAR, 
UPON HYGIENIC PRIN- 
CIPLES. While it is 
my endeavor to make 
my work of that superior 
character which cannot 
4 fail to meet the tasteand 
‘|\demand of the best class 
of customers, I AM THEIR 
ONLY AUTHORIZED AG- 
ENT, THEIR ONLY MEDI- : 
UM OF BUSINESS COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE 
PUBLIC, and I sell noth- 
ing which has not their 
entire approval. 





The Only 
THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 
y This combined action gives it won- 
im derful power to cure all diseases, 


BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION, 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINARY * | 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 
A by causing free action of these organs 
and restoring their power to throw off A 
we disease, 
Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
f Why frightened over disordered Kidneys } 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in} 
A health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qtsof Medicine, 
. 4 Get it of your Srepgid, he will order i¢ 
Jor you. Price, 31.00. 
WELLS, BICEALDSON & C0., 
(WHI send post paid.) B Preristens 








MRS. LYDIA E,. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, £0 THAT THE CURE IS and ene- 
Ie hens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERYCUS SYS 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 

ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpa ° 

Lydia E. am’s Vegetable Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors Jaboratory. 

No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphlets. Address as above. 

No fa’ should be without Lydia E. Pinkham's 

ER . They cure eatipetion, Bilious 

ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 

GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 


BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world.t"En- 
dorsed by all the great artists: Sherwood, 5 er, 
Mills, Pease, Carrenno, Rive-King, Thursby, Abbott, 
Thomas, and the whole united press. 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


The best medium-priced Piano before the public. 
Gives good satisfaction and is fully warranted. 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- ° 
gene, eat for style, tone and finish, cannot be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Band Instruments,'Strin, 
Bridges, etc. Call and examine, or send for ca 


logues. CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors 
(Established 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston 
11 ly 


ELLEN A. PIERSON, 


Teacher of Short-Hand Writing. 
HOTEL KRAMER 
84 Warrenton St.,Boston Mass, 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 Pp. mu. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mu. to 4 P. m., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. e' SD 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 2 4. u.,5 to 6 P. m. 


ELECTRICITY 
The hest Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIC AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Ha made Electricity a remedial omen and & 
special study, and having used it daily in her office 
prectice for twelve years, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
— nervous peost tion, rheumatism, neural 
ecrofula, en) ments, etc., etc. Her Hygienic 

ney Compound, has never failed to remove inflamma- 
tion from the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi 
as foundin the gall ducts, —— micturicions, in- 
continence etc,, etc. Her Improved Hygienic Plast. 
ers for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, 
shoulders, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve 
headache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A 
sure cure for Bunions. Her Hygienic Hair Pomade 
preventing grey hair; her Soludion for the scalp, to 
prevent baldness, and to allay irritation, her Addomi- 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses and Elastic 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Myaienic Retreat South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 























DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 

Why so much Sickness! and Suffering 
among the Ladies of our Land? 

Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 


injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE'S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene's great success in curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundaye 9to12. Address 


F. E. GREENE, M. D. 


34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


WYOMOKE 


OR NERVE FOOD 


Supplies Deficiency gf 
Nene AetengRts 








vo 4 Qe. 3 ve 
o% CoN cE 


Cure inall formsof Nervous 
ye ken Do 
ertigo, Heart Aff 
pa Weakgossosthe Dsanaga, 5 


A Sovere! 
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Miss H. L, LANG 


CHBEMELETTE. 








JAMES NOTMAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


BOSTON 8TUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 


HARVARD 8STUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle 8t., Cambridge" 
BRANCHESJIN CANADA, 





Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at above ad- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re- 
duced rates, 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


een length or three-fourths length, 


.00 per dozen. 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourths 
“A length, $3.00 per dozen, 


Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 per 


dozen. 
The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in nm, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length, 
$10.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo wageette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or t fourths 

length, $5.00 per d 


ngt ozen. 
“ an Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 
ozen. 
Special attention given to Copying and En) 
Oldpictares of every Geocetptinn. Scosmtnstens 80- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 2 ty 


XXCOT (not painted, White Duck) $2 








Makes a perfect bed, No mattress or pillows re- 

quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the 

as [a gy 
je 


. Folded or open 
is just the thing for 


" : or “coolest piace in 
the house.” Splendid for invalids or children. Sent 
p= Bane + pees, orC.0.D. For Rw cts. 

order, I w expressage an 

station east of Micei-eippi river and north of Mason 
and Ly — For 75 cents, in Minnesota, 
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Spending a few days in afarm-house, late- 
ly, I brought away many points and sug- 
gestions which I shall adopt in my own 
household, and which will lessen my cares 
and work. I would advise every young wo- 
man who is about to marry, and especially 
those who will marry farmers, to spend three 
months in some thrifty housewife’s kitchen. 
Sometime I will give an outline of this esti- 
mable woman’s household; to-day I will 
mention her.manner of making and caring 
for ‘‘summer bread.” Make with water, 
use but little yeast. Place the dough in a 
hot place, but not close to the stove. It will 
then rise quickly. Take the dough from 
the pan with oiled hands and shape ‘oaves 
without moulding on board or mixing with 
flour. This will cause the second rising to 
be quick, and will prevent that bitter taste 
which is so liable in warm weather. When 
the bread is removed from the oven, place 
it directly under flannel cloths in a .cool 
place. My friend has an excellent ice room 
but prefers this method. G. E. M. 


ANOTHER DISGUSTED REPUBLICAN. 


Eprror JoURNAL:—I see by your paper 
that efforts are being made by the women of 
New York State to help nominate and elect 
for the Legislature, men who shall favor 
Prohibition and Suffrage for women. Here, 
in St. Lawrence County the enemies of both 
these measures have forced conventions to 
nominate candidates two mouths earlier 
than usual, to defeat the brave Union sol- 
dier and friend of Temperance and Woman 
Suffrage whom the people desired should 
represent them in the next Congress. 

By frauds, violations of civil service re- 
form rules in the New York Custom-house, 
by the free use of money and by every party 
trick of unscrupulous caucus manipulation, 
they have succeeded in nominating one who 
will represent the “rings” that Mr. Curtis, 
denounces. 

None of the legislators neminated will 
work for advanced ideas, and one, a liquor 
seller, after confessing to his personal know)- 
edge that a fellow townsman in a high offi- 
cial position, had taken thirty-two glasses 
of iced lager in his hotel the foregoing day, 
and was lying at the point of death from the 
effect, was nominated to ‘‘a third term” in 
the Assembly by his Republican fellow citi- 
zens. 

Next day the victim died! leaving his 
young wife and three helpless children. 

In the cutting rebuke of the author of 
Josiah Allen’s Wife+‘“‘It couldn’t be much 
worse if women voted!” 

A DiseustED REPUBLICAN. 

St. Lawrence Co., N. Y¥., August 10, 1880. 








A PLAIN WOKD 08 TWO. 


Some recent events in Western villages 
make timely a few plain words about the 
condition of that large class of young girls, 
the daughters of small farmers, tradesmen, 
mechanics, and shopkeepers in inland towns. 
They have, as a rule, honest blood in their 
veins. Their father is hard at work now in 
the field or shop; their mother is drudging 
just as hard in the kitchen; they live scanti- 
ly, and save every penny to ‘‘give the chil- 
dren a lift in the world.” To accomplish 
this, the boys are pushed through the high 
school or some local college, and then sent 
out West with a profession or a trade; the 
girls are given two or three years at school. 
With that, their. preparation for life stops 
short. 

In France, a farmer’s daughter of this 
rank becomes the head of the dairy (as our 
farmers’ daughters did two generations ago). 
She knows nothing about decorating ginger 
jars or strumming waltzes on the piano, but 
she turns out of her skillful fingers delicate 
cheeses and butter, which command the 
highest price in the Paris and London mar- 
kets. ‘‘American butter,” says the last re- 
port, ‘‘does not rank high, because it is han- 
dled by machinery; the Breton is worked by 
manipulation.” So high do the Breton 
dairies rank, simply in consequence of the 
personal supervision of them by the farmers’ 
wives and daughters—women with intelli- 
gence as well as hands—that it is not uncom- 
mon for a dairyman to give his daughter a 
dower of from $15,000 to $20,000; much of 
it the product of her own skill in detail work 
and management. This great industry in its 
higher branches is open to the class of which 
we write. In Germany a girl of this class 
and of classes much more elevated is care- 
fully taught domestic duties, and expected 
also to practice them. In the Scandinavian 
nations she is taught work in her school; is 
brought to confirmation, and thenceforward 
the good pastor of the viliage with her par. 
ents watches over the maid to keep her 
modest and devout. 

Now, what isa girl of that class in this 
country taught todo? The affection of her 
father contents itself in supplying her with 
cheap finery, which she befrills and ties 
back after the latest Worth design; her 
mother, in nine cases out of ten, stands be- 
tween her and work of any kind, drudges 
herself and turns the girl loose to have a 
good time and to catch a beau. The girl 


herself, though innately virtuous, truthful, 
and disposed to religion, by the time she has 
dawdled away three or four idle years, filled 
her ignorant brain with the literature of the 





cheap story-papers, and carried on a dozen 
romping flirtations, is coarse, blatant, and 
pert beyond the tolerance of decent people. 
She has just enough schooling to enable her 
to look down upon her old father and moth- 
er; she has no trade, no employment, no ob- 
ject in life except to be married. If she had 
fortunately belonged to a lower rank in life, 
she would have had to learn industrious 
habits by working for her living; if she be- 
longed to a higher rank, she would feel the 
necessity for self-cultivation, she would 
learn to use both head and hands in music, 
art, in the thousand duties and accomplish- 
ments which belong to a refined woman. 
But our poor girl is neither the useful ant 
nor ornamental butterfly. She is her own 
mistress. She goes, as we have seen, alone 
with young men to circuses and camp-meet- 
ings, and nobody thinks any harm of it. 
Ruin, as in the cases we have noted, does 
not often follow it. But the coarsening and 
vulgarizing of this layer of our social life is 
the inevitable result. We wish to be under- 
stood. There are no more virtuous women 
than the American; this unlicensed freedom 
granted to our young girls is a sign that we 
all believe that. But the freedom is being 
carried a litt:e too far. Let us have modesty 
as well as virtue. 

Every class of women has its defect. The 
defect in this one lies not in any inferiority 
of morals or intellect, but simply in that 
they have reached that stage of development 
when they are idle. They are not elevated 
enough to work with their heads; they have 
learned to despise household labor as menial; 
and none other offers to them in the coun- 
try. If compelled to earn their living, they 
crowd at once into the cities. The best 
private houses would welcome an intelli- 
gent, modest, expert American girl as 
housekeeper, cook, or waitress, would give 
her a secluded home, high wages, a luxuri- 
ous table, and, most valuable of all, protec- 
tion. But they invariably prefer to enter 
mills, to run sewing machines or to take 
places as unskilled shop girls on wages that 
range from $2 to $4 per week; to’lodge in 
garrets and live on starvation fare. It is out 
of the ranks of these girls that the lowest 
depths of infamy in our cities are filled. 

The cure for the defect seems to be that 
fathers and mothers should take better care 
of their daughters. Give a girl as well asa 
boy work of their own, and let it be done 
under their father’s roof and their mother's 
eye. Give to them an old-fashioned faith 
and skill in downright work; and, whether 
you be farmer, tradesman, or laborer, sur- 
round your little daughter from her cradle 
with the protection, the honor, and the 
modesties due to-her as a woman. You 
will not only have elevated her life but you 
will have done more than you can measure 
to civilize and refine the class to which she 
belongs.--lV. Y. Tribune. 
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NEW YORK ADDRESSES WANTED. 





The addresses of every friend of Woman 
Suffrage in the State of New York, residing 
in the counties of Delaware, Hamilton, Put- 
nam, Schenectady, Schuyler, Sullivan, and 
Warren are particularly needed. Any one 
who knows such an address will please send 
it at once to J. K. H. Wriicox. 

208 Broadway, New York. 
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WOMEN WIELDING BALLOTS. 

In the hamlet of Gifford’s station on the 
Staten Island Railroad, a school meeting was 
held on Saturday evening last in which both 
men and women wielded the ballot. More 
properly, they used their voices in asserting 
their right to vote, for the voting was done 
by calling the ‘‘yeas” and ‘‘nays.” Gifford’s 
is on the line dividing Southfield township 
from Westfield township. Gifford’s Sta- 
tion School District lies partly in both 
townships, but the larger proportion by far 
is situated in Southfield township. The 
houses are scattered around an area of half 
a mile square, but their common center is 
the little Dutch Reformed Church building 
and the still smaller, dingy and ancient 
schoolhouse close by. Gray-haired islanders 
went to school in that little house, and 
turned the battered brass knob that still 





does duty at the only door to the building. . 


It is said to be over fifty years old. Its ceil- 
ing is low, and the windows are small. The 
School Commissioner, Henry King, long 
ago declared it unsafe. Furthermore, the 
school house stood almost in the road; there 
is no room for a playground, excepting the 
street, where children were liable to be run 
over by passing teams. Public opinion was 
unanimous that the old school house must 
go. But a dispute arose, in which as many 
as a hundred men and women took part, as 
to whether the old school house should be 
torn down and a new one built, or whether 
the old house should be moved to a new po- 
sition, where it could be rejuvenated and a 
playground added, or whether, again, anew 
building should be erected on a new site. 

While these weighty questions were being 
agitated, slips of paper were thrown about 
the hamlet with a printed invitation, which 
read: 

The ladies of the Gifford Station School 
District are invited to meet at the school 
house, Friday ——e July 16, 1880, to 
consider how they shall vote on the question 
of a new school house at the adjourned 
school meeting to be held Saturday night. 





Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, President of 
the New York State Woman Suffrage Soci- 
ety, and other s ers will explain the 
law which entitles women of the district to 
vote. 

(Signed) James K. HAMILTON WILLCox. 

Secretary State Committee. 

The lecture was well attended. On the 
next evening, the 17th ult., the adjourned 
school meeting took place, and the women 
those who were property holders and were 
entitled to vote, besides a few who were not 
property owners, but were curious to see 
the women vote, assembled with the men in 
the school house. Mr. Coyne, clerk of the 
school district, had given notice of the meet- 
ing to all women whose names he found on 
the tax list. He proposed that Mr. Willcox 
should learn who among the women pres- 
ent were taxpayers. Mr. Willcox took pen- 
cil and paper and added several names to 
the roll. 

Then Mr. D. K. Boylan, an old New Jer- 
sey lawyer, was made Chairman. The wo- 
men voted unanimously for him. Mr. B. 
Seaman moved that a committee of five be 
appointed to look for a suitable situation 
for a new building, and learn what one 
could be built for. Chairman Boylan ap- 
pointed Mrs. Sarah A. Colon, Mrs. Elinor 
Brown, and Messrs. J. Monroe, W. 8. Horn- 
fager, and 8. Farrow. Then the meeting 
adjourned for two weeks. Meanwhile the 
commitiee set times for meetings. Mrs. 
Brown did not attend, but Mrs. Colon was 
present at one meeting. 

On Saturday evening last the tax-payers, 
inen and women, wendei their way to the 
old school house to decide the all-important 
matter of the new school house. The wo- 
men were early on the ground. Their toi- 
lets were made ‘‘as though they were mak- 
ing calls,” as one of the women described 
her attire to a reporter. The school house 
was jammed. Seat, aisles, window ledges, 
and even the diminutive storm house at the 
door were packed. The house held nearly 
a hundred persons, not more than half of 
whom could be seated. Outside of the 
building a group of young men amused 
themselves by singing songs, but inside the 
school house everything was orderly and de- 
corous. The women were grouped together 
in seats near the teacher’s desk, where 
Chairman Boylan presided. The hour for 
the meeting was eight P. M. sharp, but 
some of the men were tardy, andit was half 
an hour later before the Chairman tapped 
on the desk to bring order out of confusion. 
The women sat alert and attentive. Among 
them was Mrs. Preston, whose home is in 
Middletown, N.Y. Mrs. Preston, before 
the meeting was called to order, related how 
the women last fall in Middletown had not 
only maintained their right to vote on 
school questions, but had elected a woman 
as a member of aSchool Board. The com- 
mittee of five reported through its Chair- 
man that three lots of ground had beer 
looked at, any one of which was available 
for a new building lot. Mrs. Elinor Brown 
would sell a quarter of an acre behind the 
church for $300, and Major Guion offered 
an acre a few rods from the school house on 
the same side of the road for $500. Both of 
these plots were in Southfield, the same 
township in which the old school house now 
stands. Henry T. Metcalf offered a lot in 
his meadow across the road from the old 
school house for $300. Then began the de- 
bate. The men did the talking, and so eager 
and excited were they that three or four 
would hop to their feet and begin talking at 
the same time. The women, who did no 
debating, laughed merrily, The first ques- 
tion discussed was whether the new school 
house should be built in Southfield or West- 
field. Chairman Boylan had examined the 
State laws on public schools, and he read 
from apaper reasons why the meeting could 
not decide on that evening where the new 
house should be placed. The chief reason, 
he said, was because the law directs that 
‘the site of a school house shall not be 
changed, nor such school house be removed 
unless by the consent, in writing, of the Su- 
pervisor or Supervisors of the county with- 
in which such district shail be situated, stat- 
ing that in their opinion such removal is 
necessary.” The Supervisors’ consent had 
not been obtained, and that should be the 
first thing attended to. 

Ex-Judge H. B. Metcalfe offered to bet 
$100 to $10 with the Chairman that the Su- 
pervisors’ consent was not necessary. 

‘‘Done,” said the Chairman, and out 
came his pocketbook. 

“Oh, never mind that!” said the ex-Judge, 
backing off. 

The Chairman’s views did not prevail. 
The women electioneered mildly among 
themselves, but the men did not interfere 
with them. The women exchanged such 
sentiments as: “I should think that the 
school house ought to remain in the same 
township as that where it has been so long, 
shouldn’t you?” or, contemptuously: ‘‘The 
idea of letting the house be built in the 
township where there are the least chil- 
dren!” Westfield furnishes three children 
to the school for one child in Southfield. 
Every woman voted, and nearly all were in 
favor of accepting the site across the road. 

Then came the question whether a new 
house should be built or the old one remod- 
elled. The women voted with the majority 
for rejuvenating the old house by adding 





twenty feet to one end and elevating the 
ceiling in the form of an arch, on the 
ground that a new school house would 
cost $1,000, while the alterations and addi- 
tions would involve an outlay of only $800, 
or less than that amount. The proceedings 
had lasted over two hours. 

Finally came the opportunity for a wo- 
man to exercise parliamentary tactics. The 
question was as to the best method for the 
moving of the old school house and getting 
the repairs made. Lawyer W. 8. Hornfa- 
ger argued strenuously that the proper 
course to take was to advertise for proposals 
in the local newspapers. It would only 
cost fifty cents, he said, or thereabouts. 

“It would cost $10,” said Mrs. Brown, a 
tall, matronly woman, ‘‘and,” she added, 
“I move to lay the motion on the table. I 
believe it’s not debatable.” 

Mrs. Brown looked at Lawyer Hornfager 
and smiled. Ex-Judge Metcalfe agreed 
with Mrs. Brown, he said, and so did all the 
tax-payers. They immediately laid the mo- 
tion of Lawyer Hornfager on the table, 
whereupon Lawyer Hornfager said it was 
getting late and he must be going. He took 
up his hat and went out. The work was 
given toa local carpenter.—New York Sun. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE PAKTY IN NEW YORK. 


Epiton JouRNAL:—One of your corres- 
pondents is mistaken in saying that the pro- 
hibition party is the sole Woman Suffrage 
party in the country. The Woman Suffra- 
gists of New York are lately organized in- 
to a separate party to carry the Andrews’ 
‘Bill to Prohibit Disfranchisement,” and 
they expect to do it; if not next winter,then 
the winter after. 

There being no Governor or Senate to 
choose this year, our efforts will be concen- 
trated on the Assembly; and no man will be 
elected to the Assembly of New York who 
opposes freedom to Woman, if our party 
can prevent it. Let the friends everywhere 
pursue this course, of striking down at the 
caucus and the polls every foe ot justice, 
and the cause will soon succeed. Our party 
is made up of thousands of voters and non- 
voters—the latter though are able to exert a 
large influence, as Governor Robinson and 
Senator Ecclesine last year found to their 
cost. The organization is much larger than 
it appears, the membership being unavoida- 
bly toa great extent secret, and only the 
leading workers appearing in public. We 
are continually extending the organization. 

The point on which we are especially en- 
gaged just now is bringing the women to 
the 11,000 school meetings which take place 
at the schoolhouses throughout the State, 
Tuesday evening, October 12th, next. It 
was our influence which wrought the pas- 
sage of the Schoo] Suffrage Law with but 
three opposing votes in the whole Legisla- 
ture, and which enabled the women of Al- 
bany, despite great difficulties, to vote un- 


der that law last April. 
J. K. H. Wriucox. 





- Water is Free. = 

That’s so, but in most patent medicines 
you pay for it at the rate of a dollar a pint. 
Kidney-Wort is a dry compound and one 
package is enough to make six quarts of 
medicine without addition of any poisonous 
liquors. Itis nature’sremedy for Kidney- 
Diseases, Liver complaint and Piles, for it is 
both diuretic and cathartic, tonic and heal- 
ing. Get it to-day. 

The State Press on the Presidency. 
Declare that the broken-down constitution 
of man can only be restored by the judicious 





use of the great catholicon, Wyomoke, or- 


Nerve Food. It is a superlative Spring 
blood alterative and nervine tonic, and 
should be used by all who suffer from weak 
digestion, palpitation of the heart, and-a 
prostrate condition of the system, with pos- 
itive assurance of successful results. Sold 
by all druggists at $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00. 
SPECIAL NOTICES, 
Wanted, Agents forthe complete and‘au- 
thentic Life of Gen. Garfield by Col. R. H. 


Conwell, first class in every particular. Address B. 
B. Russell & Co. Publishers, Boston, Mass. 4w 


Proof-Reading.— A thoroughly competent 
proof-reader, who is at liberty a part of each day, 
would like to do the work of a small office, or extra 
work ina large. Might, perhaps, arrange to ‘‘sub”’ 
for readers permanently located. Address Proof- 
reader, at this office. 

Read Miss H. L. Lang’s Dress Reform Com- 
mittee advertisement in another column. 

The Reading Room ¢ Park street is open 
every Sunday afternoon from 3 to 6 Pp. m. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y,, 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 15th. Catalogues 


sent on application to. 
W. L, DEAN, Registrar. 


What to Read. 


A full survey of Current Literature, enabling any 
one, at an hour’s reading, to make a discriminate se- 
lection of books for himself or his friends, or to con- 
verse intelligentiy on the literary topics of the day is 
giveninthe Literary News, issued monthly, sub- 
~~ price only fifty cents per year. 

The regular features of the Journal are 

Lhree Prize (Questions. 
on choiceof books and other literary subjects; the 
freshest news on books and authors; lists of new 
publications; courses of reading; quotations and 
critical comments from leading journals; character- 
istic extracts; sketches and avecdotes of contempo- 
rary authors, etc., etc. 

Rs | one with taste for books or reading, no matter 
how limited his means or his time, can afford a sub- 
scription, and thus contribute to the promotion of 

home reading. 

Subscriction per year, 50 cents; five copies $2, 
Liberal terms to agente. 

Specimen copy sent free to any address. 

F. LEYPOLDT, Pusiisuxe 
13 and 15 Park Row, New York, 
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J. ELLIOT BOND, 


173 Washington St., 


BOSTON, 


Is better than ever repared to sat- 
isfy the wants of his customers, 
His stock o, 


CARPETING 


was never fuller or better select. 
ed, and comprises the gems of the 
market in Brussels, English and 
American Tapestries and Extra 
Supers; Ingrains of every grade: 


STRAW MATTINGS 


in White, Check and Fancy de. 
signs. Thoroughly seasoned 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS 
in all widths a specialty. 


WINDOW SHADES 


in any style or color for public or 
private buildings made to order at 
short notice. 

Prices guaranteed as low as the 
lowest. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


The LATEST STYLES of 
Fine Medium and Low 
Cost Paper Hangings, 


BORDERS, DADOES, 
Friezes, Picture Mouldings 


And Curtain Fixtures, 








Retailing at leas than any other store in Boston 
Cheap Papers 8 Cents Per Roll and 
Upwards. 


EF. SWAN, 
20 Cornhill, Boston. 


19—3mo 
THE WILSON PATENT ~ 
ADJUSTABLE CHATR, 
With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


Parlor, Library 
Invalid Chair, 
Child’s Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, com- 
bining beaut 
lightness, strength 
simplicity and 
comfort. Every- 
thing to an exact 
science. The In- 
valid Self-Propel 
ling Chair for the 


‘Ir’. 













Invalid Position, 
Infirm or comfort of the Paralyzed and Rheumatics 
invaluable. Chair in Cane Seating for summer 
months isa Luxury. 

The Wilson Chairs have been awarded the highest 
premiums for their superiority and merit, wherever 
they have been exhibited. Warerooms 535 Washing- 
ton street, opposite Messrs. R. H. White & Co. 

Send for Ilinstrated circular. Address 
THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MF'’G CU., 

535 Washincton street, Boston. 3mo020 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 
BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN &«& CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. iw 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


At Lowest Prices, 





W. B. CLARKE, 
340 Washington Street. 
“3 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-first Annual Session 
will commence on Thursday, October 7th, 1880, in 
the commodious new college building, 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Willis, Philadelphia, and Or- 
thopwedic Hospitals. 

Spring Courses of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions and Winter Quizzes, are free (except for ex- 
my 4 of materia!) to all matriculants of the year. 

or further information, address RACHEL L. BOD- 
LEY, A. M. M. p., Dean, North College Avenue and 
21st st., Philadelphia. 


~ LASELL SEMINARY — 


A home school of high grade and limited numbers. 
Personal care in all particulars of our growing girls. Its 
nearhess to Boston gives unusual possibilities for se- 
curing the Best Teachers. Sunny rooms, Abund- 
ance of the best food, well-cooked; long sleep; fre- 
quent excursions; Cooking, Dresscutting, &c., a8 Op- 
tional branches. $350 a year few extras; none except 
as specified. 

For catalogue address, 


c, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
Mention this paper . 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 

property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00. 
stpaid. Send ‘‘moncy orders” to Educational and 

ndustrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass. 


i7l y 


~ WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


Thetwenty-seventh year of this Family and Day 
School for both sexes will begin Wednesday, Sept 
15, 1880, For particulars address, 

NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, Mass, = 10w20 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com 
poe in every department, is now open to invalids. 
d for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heigh'* 
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